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THE NEGATIVE COMPOUNDS IN GREEK. 



I. INTRODUCTORY. 

The study of the oegative compounds in Greek may afford a 
single chapter in the history of noun-composition in that language, 
a subject which has not yet received a comprehensive treatment, 
nor one which is commensurate with its importance in more than 
one department of philology. The compounds of alpha-privative 
make one of the largest groups and one of the simplest types of 
composite word-formation and the investigation has a varied interest 
as we may approach our task from the formal, the semantic, the 
stylistic, or the historical side. Thus we may consider first the 
forms in which the negative prefix appears, the restrictions of its 
use in composition, and the types of compounds which are formed 
by it. Again, the semasiological character of these compounds 
claims attention, both as to the various shades of negative concep- 
tions and relations which they may express and as to the part 
which they play in comparison with other means which the lan- 
guage possesses for negative expression. In the third place the 
employment of these compounds has a stylistic importance, espe- 
cially where they appear massed together, where they belong to 
certain poetic or technical spheres, or where they are used as the 
vehicles of certain figurative forms of expression. Finally, we 
have to give some account of the history of the formation and use 
of the negative compounds in the various departments of the 
literature and through the diflFerent periods of the language. 
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II. THE FORM OF THE PREFIX. 

The regular and productive form of the negative prefix in Greek 
is the so-called a-privative {aK<f>a cnepi^riKOv). The negative 
prefix V7I' is archaic and poetic and can hardly be said to be pro- 
ductive in any period of the language. 

Philologians now-a-days are wont to speak of the so-called 
alpha-privative, and this is because that designation is misleading 
in both its parts. For in the first place the ante-vocalic form dv- 
undoubtedly represents more nearly the original form of the prefix ' 
than does the ante-qonson^ntal a-, and it is the nasal which is its 
characteristic element and which is still common to most of its 
forms in the various languages cognate with Greek ; cf. Lat. m-, 
Germ, un-y etc. The origin of the term a/p/ia-privative is doubt- 
less due partly to the fact that in the great majority of cases the 
prefix stands before a consonant, and so appears as a- rather than 
di/-y and partly to the accepted view of the ancients and of earlier 
modern scholars that the v was inserted after the d for the avoid- 
ance of hiatus. Secondly, the meaning of the prefix is by no 
means merely privative, i. e. denoting the removal of that which 
was before possessed or the absence of that which is aimed at or 
expected, but it is rather negative in the widest sense, running the 
whole gamut of possible shades of negation. A more proper des- 
ignation, therefore, would be ai/-negative, which, however, in defer- 
ence to established usage we shall not venture to employ; 

A comparison of the forms in the extant languages of the Indo- 
European family points unmistakably towards the use of a nasal 
element as a negative sign in the pro-ethnic speech. We are able 
to discern also that the early language differentiated the negative 
of the sentence from the negative which formed a close compound 
with a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. We can tell too the 
classes of compounds into which in this early period the latter form 
of the negative entered. If we attempt to go further back than 
this, we can no longer speak of scientific knowledge, but must be 
content to ascribe to our surmises merely the character of a priori 
probability or possibility. 

Perhaps without claiming for the fancy any more than it is 
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worth we may be permitted to indulge in a coDJecture as to one of 
the possible ways in which the use of a nasal element as a negative 
43ign may have originated. We must assume that the growth of 
language has always been, as we see it now, a process of adaptation 
of means to end. The end was and is the practical one of com- 
municating thQught to one's fellows; the means anything which 
by association can effect the desired communication, whether it be 
some spoken symbol originating in onomatopoeia, or inteijection, 
or gesture, or what not. 

The earliest definite oral expression of negation by the child 
would naturally often occur with reference to its chief object of 
interest, its food. Now the refusal of food by one who has not yet 
mastered articulate speech requires a closed mouth ; so, if this be 
^ux;ompanied, as it is apt to be, by vocal utterance, a nasal is pro- 
duced, generally the labial or dental nasal. The child's negative 
is thus a Wocal gesture,' or an inteijection. A similar explanation 
might account for the origin of shaking the head or throwing out 
the hands sidewise as signs of negation. Languages widely sepa- 
rated and outside of the Indo-European family also have what we 
may call a nasal negative, e. g. in the American languages, Poko- 
man, Quichl, Maya, Haytian, Gvajiro, ma; Paez, me; Kechua, 
mxma ; Hidatsa, deia (d being interchangeable with n) ; cf. Douay, 
[j^tudes Etymologiques sur 1' Antiquity Am&icaine, Paris, 1891, p. 
24. Note too the use of m in the negative verb in Turkish. 

At any rate, whatever knowledge or theory* we can hope to have 
about the form of the negative in the glottpgonic period of speech 
must be reached by some such method, i. e. by studying the modem 
phenomena which are observed either in the infancy of the indi- 
vidual or in incipient stages in the development of linguistic pro- 
oesses. In some such way as we have indicated, or indeed in any 
one of various other ways, a negative sign might arise, as the act 
expressing the n^ation became less and less instinctive and more 
And more conventional; and • only by degrees would the accom- 
panying sound become an articulate word with a definite place in 
ihe sentence. Cf. Paul, Principles of Language (Eng. trans.), p. 
122, ^'One might very well imagine that negative sentences 
might be formed in a primitive stage of development of language 
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in which the negative sense might be indicated by nothing else 
than the stress and the accompanying gestures. '^ 

But in these matters the only safe attitude is that of an agnostic 
Such an attitude we must bear also toward the theory of the origin 
of the negatives from a demonstrative root. This theory would 
identify the original form of the negative with the pronominal ana^ 
meaning at first ^yonder/ then 'other/ and gradually acquiring a 
purely negative force; cf. Pott, E. F.^, i, p. 382. 

rw, ne, no, nby n- ('n), n- have been assumed as the forms in 

which the negative appeared in the primitive Indo-European lan- 
guage. Cf. Fowler, The Negatives of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages, Chicago, 1896, p. 1. There is wide diflference in the 
character and weight of the evidence for the existence of each of 
these various forms, but it is at least clear, as has been stated, that 
even in the pro-ethnic speech there was a diflFerentiation between 
the negative of the verb or of the sentence and that of the noun» 
Of these forms, if all were in existence, I-E. ne, ne, no, no belonged 
to the verb or to the sentence, and n- (*n), w- to the noun (including 

the adjective). The difference between w-, wn- and n- is purely one 

of form, not of meaning ; cf. Kruzewski, Techmer's Zeitschrift, ill, 
p. 185, who says that '^ prefixes have so definite a meaning that 
phonetic variations could not be used for any internal distinction 
in signification.'' So too, as there is only one kind of negation 
known to logic, the different forms of the I-E. negative must be 
thought of as having originated through different accentual rela- 
tions due to their position in the sentence and not as expressing 
degrees or varieties of negative force. That the heavier forms 
should have been used for the negative of the sentence is probably 
due to the enclisis of the verb. The natural and common view is 
to regard the negative prefix as a weak ablaut form of the stronger 
particle. Bopp's identification (Vgl. Gram., § 637) of the a- 
privative with the verbal augment* is now nothing more than one 
of the curiosities of the history of philology ; cf. Pott, E. F.', ii, 
p. 398. 

This weaker form of the negative which appears in the privative 
prefix must go back to conditions in which the negative was with- 
out accent. Yet secondary causes operating in pro-ethnic times 
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«eemed to have caused the prefix to be accented in primary conipo- 
«ition^ i. e. in immiUata (descriptives, karmadhdraya). In secon- 
dary composition the miUata (possessives, bahuvriht) seem to have 
largely lost this accent (on the prefix) of the immutata from which 
they were derived and to have become oxytone. See Knauer, 
Ueber die Betonung der Composita mit a-privatum in Sanskrit, 
K. Z. XXYI^ pp. 65 ff. In the case of mutata with stems ending 
in -es this loss would seem to go back to the pro-ethnic speech ; in 
the case of the other mutata the loss, where it has occurred, belongs 
only to the individual languages. Thus it has become a general 
rule for mutata of all types in Sanskrit, while in Greek it has not 
gone beyond the stems in -69. See Streitberg, I-G. Forschungen, 
I, pp. 87 f., 94. 

For Greek it may be stated as a general rule that, with the 
exception of the stems in -69 and a few minor groups, the accent is 
generally recessive in compounds with the negative prefix, both 
immutata and mutata, though we can hardly tell whether this is 
due to the general recessive law or to the tendency to accent the 
first members of these compounds. Mutata in -69 (nom. -779) are 
with few exceptions oxytone. 

This theory, that the oxytonesis of the Greek mutata in -979 is a 
remnant of an old bahuvrlhi (mutatum) accent the tendency toward 
which started before the separation of the languages, is that of 
Knauer, who holds that this tendency was limited by other tenden- 
cies in Greek to the mutata in -979, while in Sanskrit it became a 
rule for mutata in general. But the view has also been held that 
the peculiar accent of the compounds is due to a tendency to take 
an accent like that of the simple adjectives in -979 ; cf. Schroeder, 
K. Z., xxrv, p. 110, and Wheeler, Der Griechische Nominal- 
accent, p. 46, n. 1. 

While the other languages of the I-E. family have preserved the 
nasal in their representatives of the I-E. negative prefix n- ('n) as 

in Lat. in-, Germ, wn-, Old Ir. an-, the Greek agrees with the 
Sanskrit and Avestan in having the privative prefix in the form 
of dv- (an-) before vowels and of a- (a-) before consonants. In 
Greek there are a few apparent exceptions to this rule. So for 

-dve^eKo^y Od. 6, 45, some codices read dinfi<f>€\o<; ; cf. &XKo<l>o^, II. 



» . 
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10,258 (v. 1. aKo^o<;)» There are a number of other phenomeDa in 
the Hoilneric poems which seem to favor the view that these forma 
may be due largely to metrical necessity in. the hexameter. We 

have a- regularly through the language in dOdvaro^, which ift 
doubtless a very old word and by far the most common of the pri- 
vative compounds in early Greek poetry, constituting more than one* 
seventh of all the occurrences in Homer and just one-fourtH of those 

in Hesiod. , So we have a- in dKcifiaTo^ in dactylic poetry and 

later am-aXafio^ (Hes.) and am-apafivdo^ (Aesch.). The otherwise 
constant habit of the language rather forbids us to call these casea 
of compensatory lengthening for the loss of the v of the prefix, but 
it is more likely that we have here to do with a phenomenon par- 
allel with TjvefioeL^ from avefio^j dva>vvfjbo^ from ovofiay the result 
of a tendency toward the lengthening of short vowels of which the 
epic poet availed himself under stress of metrical necessity, just as 
he used always aTrroXe/xo? for the unmetrical diroXefio^. For the 
rare lengthening of a-privative in Sanskrit, see Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, 1121 c. 

The word fjicea-To^ [= 'untouched by the goad' (?)] is found 
only in the Homeric line, rjvi^ '^Keara^ iepeva-efiev, at k €\€ri(rrj(^\ 
II. 6, 94, 275, 309. If we have really to do with the negative 
prefix here, it may be said that the phrase, ^j/49 riKeara^ was prob- 
ably a crystallized expression and that the metre requires the word 

in question to be scanned ; 97 for a may be dialectic, the 

consciousness of the relation to a-privative being lost, and the 
alliteration may have had some influence. But a-privative 
appears nowhere else in Homer as rj apd the signification of the 
word as given in the lexica rests apparently on the ancient expla- 
nation of it as = cLKivrrfTo^;, For a discussion of the word see 
Froehde, Bezz. Beitr. yii, 328. 

Uncertain too is the presence of the negative prefix in dfxi^aairf 
in II. 17, 695, Od. 4, 704, where there is, however, some manu- 
script tradition supporting dif)a(rirj. Pott, E. F.*, p. 390 suggested 
a confusion in d^<f>aairi between the negative prefix and dvd or 
a/i*^^. Froehde, Bezz. Beitr. XX, p. 212, thinks the analogy of 
a/jL^poTOf; by the side of ffporof; may have influenced dfi4>aai'q, 
while Brugmann, Vgl. Gram.* I, p. 419, refers this form of the 
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prefix to I-E. n. I am indebted to Prof. Dr. Hermann Gollitz for 

the suggestion that the proper division of the word may be afi^'aaiij 
and that we may here have to do with the root as, asd, to parch or 
wither, and so the word may be cognate with Gk. a^a, afo), ataivQ), 
d^aX609, Lat. arere, ardere, ardor (for asdor), Eng. ashes. Cf. 
Fick, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der I-G. Sprachen,^ n, p. 28. 

With regard to the appearance of the form a- before vowels it 
may be remarked that words like avirvo<i (Horn.) and aoiKo^ (Hes.) 
were formed in a period when initial a and F still existed in the 
simple words ; in some cases the same compounds took av- later 
when the traces of the original initial consonant had entirely dis- 
appeared, e. g. avoiKO^ (Hdt.), dvv7rvo<; (Byz.) ; but aovTo<; and 
avo{fTaTo^ are both Homeric. aveoTcof; and aveifiajv are found in 
Homer, but perhaps only in the later parts ; the latter word is 
found only in the Odyssey, adaro*; and adaxero^; are of doubtful 
explanation. The true exceptions to the rule, such as aopvofi, 
ao(r/jLo<;, mostly with the prefix before o, oo, are doubtless due to 
the analogy of the earlier and authorized cases ; but most of these 
have also forms with dv-. The differentiation of form before 
vowels and consonants is perhaps Indo-European, as the agreement 
of Sanskrit and Greek would seem to shovf, although in other 
languages we find the same form for both cases, as in Lat. tn-, 
Germ. wn-. 

The proof for the existence of n as an I-E. negative prefix is 

not nearly so abundant as is that for the existence of the shorter 
forms. Schulze, K. Z. xxvn, p. 606, accepts the equation : 
Greek i/a-, vrj^ = I-E. n, and correlates these with Italic an-; in 

o 

fact he gives the proportion, Lat. in- : Ital. an- = Gk. dp- : i/iy- ; 
while Kretschmer, K. Z. xx^i, pp. 405, 412, puts Greek vd^, 
V7)' = I-E. *nd- and denies the necessity of positing a long nqsalis 
aonans for the parent speech. Persson, 1-G. Forsch. II, p. 228, 
puts Greek i/a-, i/t;- in relation with Lat. ne. 

The matter is further obscured by formal difficulties. 1/97- actu- 
ally does appear as a negative prefix in epic, as in vrjt^, vrjKcpSi]^, 
V7)7r€v0'q<; and vrjKepo^, With regard to this prefix 1/97- let us con- 
sider the following possibilities : (1) that vri- may represent n used 

as a negative prefix in, I-E. times, (2) that it represents the I-E. 
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sentence n^ative ne or ne, and (3) that it arose on Greek ground 
but is to be derived from the I-E. prefix n ('n). 

(1). Certainly there is something to be said in favor of the cor- 
relation of Greek vd-, vij- with an I-E, n. For those who assume 

n as an I-E. sound find its regular representative in Skr. a and 

Gk. vd; thus the aforementioned rare lengthening of a- privative 
in Sanskrit would be parallel to Greek i^a-, vt)-.. In the second 
place I-E. n is assumed to result frequently from the reduction of 

a dissyllabic root. Thus from I-E. * \/gene we have the propor- 
tion, I-E. "^genetor : * gri-4o8 = Skr. janitar : jdtds^^Jj&t. genitor: 

o 

gndtus = Gk. yeveroop (second e irregular) : yvr)TO(; in Ka(rLyv7)T0<;, 
This suggests a possible correlation of i^- with the troublesome 
dva^ of avdeSvo^ (Hom.), dvd€\7rT0<; (Hes.), and the less certain 
dvdyvtoarofi (Callim.), avdirvevaro^ (Hes.). Cf. ddvaro^, Ovrjrot;, 
etc. We should expect, however, iva rather than dva, and it is 
more convincing to explain these forms of the prefix otherwise. 
Cf. p. 14, where the existence of dva- as a simple form of the 
negative prefix is shown to be improbable and this taken in con- 
nection with the doubtful character of n as an I-E. sound renders 

o 

very unsatisfying the assumption of any such origin for the 
prefix V7f-. 

(2). From what is said hereafter showing the frequent use 
of the Greek sentence negative as a substitute for the negative 
prefix, it may not be thought improbable that the Greek vrf^ may 
represent the I-E. sentence negative ne or even we + a following 
initial vowel. Cf. Hartung, Gr. Part, ii, pp. 89 fi; n^ in Lithu- 
anian and ne in Old Bulgarian are used as negative prefixes, and 
see Leo Meyer, Vgl. Gram.^, pp. 119, 594. This theory, that 
vrj' is a survival of the I-E. sentence negative, ne, ne, is somewhat 
favored by the very restricted scope of this prefix, for ne, ne were 
otherwise practically lost in Greek. One may cite 1/97 as used in 
oaths and vai, perhaps originally negative, vetcrap seems to be a 
Semitic loan-word and i/l7ro8e9 and ve^pof; have a different ety- 
mology, cf. Fowler, op. cit. p. 11. The use of vrj- as a prefix is 
confined to a few poetic words nearly all archaic or evident archaistic 
imitations. Only about 50 compounds and derivative words appar- 
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ently having this prefix are quotable ; of these only one appears 
first in Attic prose, and this is v7)7roiv€i, Andoo., after Homeric 
vrfTToivo^, But aside from these words there is no example of the 
survival of this I-E. sentence negative in Greek as a prefix or 
otherwise, and to explain vwio^;, vmSvvo^, v<i>vvfio^ on this basis 
we should have to assume an I-E. no to have survived in Greek ^ 
which is very doubtful in any case. 

(3). In VYjOTi^ (1/^8-), vrjvejxo^j vrifieprrj^y vrfKerj*;, vi^kovoto^, 
vriK6(TTo<iy vi]pc0/jbo^, vriypeTosy and also voovvfio^ the prefix vt)'^ if 
such was its early form, has not been kept pure. Further, most 
of these forms have by thdr side forms like ai/rj<m^, avi]V€/MOf;, 
avrfKerj^, avrjKOvaroSy avrjKeoTO^y avripL0ixo^, avdovvfio^^ Clemm's 
suggestion. Curt. Stud, viii, 14, that we have in these last forms 
an instrumental ai/17-, from which j/17- results by aphaeresis, would 
hardly now be regarded as tenable, but his alternative suggestion, 
that "they have undergone the same prolongation which is wont 
for metrical reasons to be found in other words," has more of 
plausibility. There are other Homeric forms like dvi]fi€\/CTo<;, 
avrjvvoTo^, avqporo^, avijvopa, which have no forms in vt)- by 
their side, but the existence of so many doublets like avi]V€fjbo^, 
V7]V€fio<i, make it natural to infer an identity of origin for av- and v- . 
The words in question are all very old words and it would appear 
that in one stage of the language there was a tendency to represent 
the I-E. prefix before long vowels by v-. It was natural that 
later this should succumb before the &r more common ante- 
vocalic dv'. 

From words like vi^vcfio^, VTi^epTq^, etc., it would be easy to 
account for the development of a suffix vt}- by 'clipping;' whence 
y^69, vriKephrjf;, vr)'rrev0'^<;, etc. This seems to us more convincing 
than Pott's idea that a form like avrfXeij^ might be due to a con- 
fusion of dv' and vrj-, and so be a sort of syncretism of dv€\e7]<; 
and vrjXei]^, 

The attempts at explaining what appears to be a fix dva- in the 
words dvdeSvo^, avdeKTrro^, dvdyvtoaro^, dvdirvevoTO^, already 
cited p. 12, have been many and various. The last two of these 
words, being late, have been explained as analogical formations ; 
<5f. Froehde. Bezz. Beitr. xx, p. 212. Schneider, however, 
€hanges dvdypaxrrov with some probability to &v ayvayarov, where 
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it occurs in Callimachus^ fr. 422, and avairvevfrro^ in Hes. Th. 
797 was changed by Hartung, Gr. Part, ii, p. 75, to ap airpeva-ro^ 
(of. Od. 5, 456) and by Hermann, Opusc. VI, p. 164, to afi 
aTTvevaro^, Job. Schmidt, K. Z. xxni, p. 271 ff., would 
explain the second vowel in the first two of the forms mentioned 
above {dvdeSvo^f avdeKirrof;) as developed from the lost F (cf. Har- 
tung, 1. c), but in the other forms as due to the following double 
consonant in the effort to avoid three successive consonants. Thus 
the second a would be only a svarabhakti or parasitic vowel. This 
explanation, however, would assume the existence of a form av- 
before consonants, otherwise supported only by the Homeric 
dfitfiaa-LTj, which has been differently explained above. 

The occurrence of a dissyllabic form of the prefix has been 
asserted too for other languages besides Greek. Pischel, Bezz* 
Beitr. in, p. 245, remarks on the extended use of ana- on Indian 
ground, and on the strength of Indian ana-. Old Bactrian aoio-, 
Celtic ana-, Greek dva-, Old High Germ., una-, he assumes ana-- 
as the I-E. basic form, as already Buttmann, Gram, ii, § 120^ 
anm. 1, and Olafeky (see Neue Jahrb. f. CI. Phil. u. Paed. Lxxrv, 
p. 581). This assumed basic form has been identified with the 
pronominal stem, ana. Pott. E. F.^, i, p. 384, or again with the 
prepositional ana = dvd, Johansson, Bezz. Beitr. xv, p. 310. 
Pott would explain the prefix an- and the adverb na as arising 
from ana under different accentual conditions, thus, dn{ay, {a)nd^^ 

But it seems needless to argue for ana- as the. original I-E. 
basic form of the prefix, for at any rate this cannot have been the 
only form just previous to the separation of the individual lan- 
guages. Otherwise it is difiScult to explain, first, the form a-, 
common to Aryan and Greek, and secondly, the very limited 
scope in Greek of the prefix dva-, if such there be. It is likely 
that the dissyllabic forms of the prefix arose during the separate 
development of the languages in which they occur. For the 
independent origin of anor- in Celtic before consonants see Zimmer, 
K. Z. XXIV, p. 524. 

It seems probable then that the forms with initial dva- are a 
secondary development within the Greek language. It is not 
necessary that the same explanation should hold for all cases. In 
some instances the apparent prefix ava- may be due to * clipping^; 
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thus Froehde, Bezz. Beitr. xx, p. 213, assumes avdeBvof; to be 
for dv + * deBvo^. Now we have in Homer the simple word in 
two forms, ISva, SeBva, and Hesychius glosses aeBvov by a^epvov 
fj 7roXv<f>€pvov. If the ancient lexicographer really understood the 
word, the second d in dvdeSvo^ was either negative or intensive. 
The suggestion of Wharton, Trans. Philol. Soc, 1891-4, p. 331, 
that dv- in these ^ord8 = n- and is intensive, so that dvdeSvois 

o 

means ^ quite dowerless,^ would presuppose a double prefix 
here n-n-^ of which the first part would be intensive and the 

other negative. 

The view of Pott, E. F.^ i, p. 389, that we have in dvdeSvo^ 
a doubling of the negative prefix seems more probable. Cf. 
Svadfifiopoiy II. XXII, 428, where the scholiast remarks, Sva-dfi^ 
fiopo^, BeBiTrkaaiaKe tt/oo? ttjv iiriraaLV • to f^dp Bva koL a 
ravTov BrfKovaLv ; also Et. Mag. sub voc., Sva-dfifiopo^f ©^ rjkiKe^, 
ofirfKiKe^, Ka\ a-vvofii^\iK€<;. Cf. Skr. dur-a^dabhna^ anavipra- 
yuMa (explained by na viprayuhta)^ and the more doubtful anor 
vadya, and see Whitney, Gram. § 1121, b. We may add that a 
confusion of dveeBvo^ and aeBvo^ (* dFeBvoi) both negative com- 
pounds, may have led to a sort of blend in dvdeBvoq. 

Froehde, 1. c, would connect dvairvevaro^ with dvairveto, being 
shortened by ^haplology^ from * dv-avdirvevaro^y as airoiva from ' 
* diro-irotva ; then again dvdyvaxrroq by analogy. But it is in 
favor of the assumption of a doubling of the negative prefix that 
AyvaxTTo^ and airvevaro^ are words in good standing in the 
literature. 



III. FORM AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 

COMPOUNDS. 

The great productiveness of these negative formations and the 
inseparable character of the first part might raise the question 
whether these words are really to be considered as true compounds 
and whether the first element is not to be looked upon as a mere 
prefix, one of the few which the I-E« language possessed. Pre- 
fixes have, however, in general a very definite meaning and func- 
tion. They are not, like the suffixes, so liable to be reduced to 
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the level of mere formative elements. Hence, there is no great 
inappropriateness in the common designation of words, other than 
derivatives, which contain these prefixes as compounds. 

It has* been found convenient for our purpose to classify as fol- 
lows the Greek words containing the negative prefix : 

I. Immutata (determinatives). 

a. ^-priv. + ordinary adj., as d^dp^apo^, 

b. a-priv. + vbl. in -T09, as a^aro^, d^iaaro^, 

c. a-priv. + other pples., as deKcov, dvdpfievo^. 

d. a-priv. + noun, as dSd)Trf<:, dveiKaLorrj*:, 

II. So-called synthetica. 

e. a-priv. + verbal root, as drptyjr, d(l)avrjq, 

III. Mutata (so-called possessives). 

/. a-priv. + noun, with or without new adjectivising 
sufSx, as aOvao^y dvaificop, dOefiCaTLo^^ 

IV. Derivatives. 

g. Negative compound + adjective, noun, or verbal root, 

as dSafiavTOTreScXo^, dBc/coirpayi]^, 
h. Nouns, as depyia^ mostly abstract. 
i. Adjectives, as depyrjXo^, 
k. Adverbs (except those regularly formed in -©9), as 

' dcKTjrL 
L Verbs, as dhvvareco. 

For the basis of this classification see L. Schroeder, Ueber die 
Formelle Unterscheidung der Bedetheile, pp. x, 203, 287. All 
the true negative compounds belong to class II in the classification 
of Greek compounds given by Brugmann, Gr. Gram.* §§ 153, 159. 

In practice it is often impossible to discriminate between the 
compounds of groups e and/, and occasionally of group a. Take 
for example d^a^rjf; ; one may doubt whether we have here a 
mutation from a noun p\d^rj or l3\d^o<;, or a syntheticon from 
the verbal root appearing in /SXaTrra). In many cases neither the 
meaning nor the presence or absence of a suitable noun which 
may have entered into composition is decisive. In many of the 
early examples the formation is quite obscure. Often in late 
Greek, as in other phenomena of the period, the formations seem 
to be made on the analogy of established types, so that it is no 
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longer possible to define precisely the separate elements of the 
compound. The ancients were more inclined than later and 
modern grammarians to look upon the second members of com- 
pounds as verbal; see Zacher, Breslauer Philologische Abhand- 
lungen, I, pp. 10 ff., 48-61. So the Homeric lexicon of ApoUonius 
explains aSe?;? by ov SeBidx:, while the Et. Mag. gives: dBeiq 
aj>oPov airo rov Biof;. Cf. too the frequent pairs of doublets like 
a^dovo^, a(\>66vriTO^y et. al. 

Outside of the dithyrambic and comic poets the moderation 
of the Greek is shown in the general limitation of the compounds 
to two parts. But while the compounds are generally bi-membral, 
occasionally one of the members is itself a compound ; so as early 
as Homer we find avtTn6-7roie<;, a-irporiiiaaTo^y then av-eiri-^earo^ 
(Hes.), diSpO'SiKi]^, diafiavTO'irkiiXo^ (Pind.), axafiavTo-poa^ 
(Baochyl.), etc. 



IV. LIMITATIONS ON THE USE OF THE 
PREFIX IN COMPOSITION. 

The true sphere of the negative prefix is its combination with 
nouns^ adjectives and verbal stems to form adjective compounds. 
The nouns and verbs with a-privative are in general not com- 
pounds at ally but are derivatives from compound adjectives. 
The prefix can never properly be combined with a verb to form 
a negative verb, nor with a pronoun or pronominal word to form 
an indefinite pronoun. In this respect the pro-ethnic speech 
seems to have kept quite distinct the prefix and the independent 
adverbs n«, ne, etc. The former was used only before nouns, 
including adjectives, participles and infinitives, the latter with 
verbs and also with pronouns to form the negative indefinites. 
The negative adverbs never became productively used as prefixes 
except in the Bal to-Slavic, where for example Lithuanian n^ 
(I-E. ne) quite usurped the place of the original negative prefix. 
But it is to be observed that nd in Lithuanian, having become a 
true negative prefix, is not used to form negative indefinite pro- 
nouns and adverbs. So in Greek, which has lost I-E. n€ as a 
negative adverb, the independent adverbs ov and fiij are used to 
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form indefinites^ as ovri^, tiriTi^, oinrore, oviel^ and the rest. 
ovTif; probably took the place of an I-E. * ne-qi-s when ov 
had taken the place of I-£. ne (Bragmann^ op. cit. Eng. trans, 
n^ pt. I, § 31). In a negative sentence containing an indefinite 
pronoun or adverb it is immaterial^ so far as the sense is concerned, 
whether the negative is taken with the indefinite or the verb. 
Thus the negative adverb^ i. e. the sentence negative, and not 
the negative prefix, came to be used in this combination, which 
got to be felt and used as a compound, fiivored no doubt by 
the fact that the accentless indefinite was attracted by the strongly 
accented negative. Cf. Delbriick, Vgl. Synt. ii, p. 524. 

Kare and decidedly irregular are the instances in Sanskrit of 
the use of the n^ative prefix with demonstratives, as in a-sas 
and an-esas. 

The infinitives and participles being nominal in their origin, 
must at first have taken the negative prefix and not the negative 
adverb ; cf. in Greek forms like di/ccov, ae/ca^ofievo^, dekTrriovre^, 
d<f>poveovT€^, dvdpfievof;, dri^cov, dvofioXoyovfievof:, dBdfiag. Xnauer, 
K. Z. XXVII, p. 19, cites numerous examples of the composi- 
tion of the Sanskrit participles belonging to the tense systems 
with a(n). In the Rigveda na is not found with participles and 
perhaps not in Sanskrit prose (Delbriick, Vgl. Synt. n, p. 529). 
There are a goodly number of examples of combinations of the 
present participle in Gothic with wn- and in Latin with in-. But 
in general the composition with the negative prefix declines when 
the participle, as in Greek, becomes more closely attached to the 
verb and assumes more of verbal and less of adjectival character. 
The participles ordinarily included in the verbal paradigm are 
rarely, indeed only exceptionally, thus combined ; the forms 
mentioned above, dixcov, etc., have all more or less of the 
adjectival character which seems to have belonged of old to 
the participle and is especially seen where the participle enters * 
into composition ; cf. proper names like lEtvpvfiiBcov, Ev^Xda)i/> 
TIo\v<r7r€px<ov, By their side are found ovk iOikayv et al.; avvTre- 
craXfiivoD^ is late. It is not surprising then to observe that 
even as early as Homer the use of the negative adverb ov with 
the participle is already well established (Monro, H. G., § 360), 
although it is certainly not so freely combined with the participle 
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in Homer as in later Greek. The second parts of the compounds 
aSdfjLaf;, axcifia^, though no longer independently existing^ have 
lost their participial character and are practically adjectives; so 
afa-TODp, a/cpdroop. Only with the participle in -to? is the com- 
bination with the negative prefix at all productive, but the verbals 
in 'To^ are not generally formed on a special tense-stem, are not 
reckoned as a part of the verbal paradigm and are often merely 
adjectives expressing fitness or capacity. They seem even in 
Indo-European times to have been combined freely with the 
negative prefix, as they are in all the separate languages. 

Sanskrit, Latin, German and particularly English offer many 
more examples than Latin or Greek of the combination of the 
negative prefix with the present participle, but in Latin, the 
examples are far less rare than in Greek and it is in Greek that 
the participle has come most to be used as a substitute for a 
Bubordinate finite verb. Cf. Sk. avidvdn, Lat. insdens, Germ. 
wiwissendy Eng. unknowing, but Gr. ovk elBoo^, 

The infinitive in Greek has become too distinctly verbal in its 
nature to take the negative prefix ; even in Sanskrit it seems to 
take it very rarely except when used with the verb gak, Speijer^ 
Sanskrit Synt. § 404. On the other hand at an earlier period, 
when the infinitive was more distinctly nominal in its nature^ 
the aversion of the language to combining the negative prefix 
4irectly with a noun would render a-ivvaaOat quite as awkward 
as d-hvvaiu^\ 

The negation of the finite verb in Greek by an a-privative is 
to be looked upon as an anomaly. Professor Bloomfield, J. H. U. 
Oirc, 1882, p. 175, in objecting to the etymology of aii^aKelv 
given by Curtius (Grundziige, 5, p. 463) and adopted by Vani9ek, 
fiays, " The composition of a-privative with a simple aorist stem 
would be an anomaly as great as a compound * d-ireirovOa, ^ I have 
not sufiFered.' " When we have driei in Theogn. 621, 

ttS? TA9 irKovatov avSpa tUl, driet he irevfxpovy 

m 

the compound is evidently an artistic product formed for the sake 
of antithesis to rlet preceding. Brugmann, Griech. Gram.* § 590, 
treats drUc as an extension of paradigm from artro? (Horn.). 
Parallel with this is a passage in Pint. Mor. 885 A, werre rd fiev 
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elfuipBai Tct S' aveifiapBai, where Usener with MS. D reads tA^ 
fjbh/ elfiapTct ra 8' aveifiapTeL. So the Sanskrit dpacasi is a purely 
artificial form. The Homeric ari^fov, II. 20, 166, occurring as it 
does in the participle, if it is really a negative compound, does not 
count here on account of the original nominal character of the 
participle, and aTL^cov is probably to be classed with aeKa^oiievo^, 
deKcov and dvofioXoyovfiepo^ (not a participle from a verb dvofLo- 
Xoyovfiai). Later such a form might be expanded into a verbal 
paradigm, and that the Homeric aTL^mv was so expanded by the 
poets, as the tragedians and Apollonius Bhodius, does not excite 
surprise. It is not found in prose until Galen, who uses drL^ofievof:, 
and Greg. Naz., who uses the finite verb. Cf. Lat. indecet and in- 
juroy probably extensions from indeeens and injuratus, and ignosco 
considered by V. Henry a re-formation from ignotus. So the 
inseparable iva- in Sva-di^a-Kcov, Eur. El. 843, Ilhes. 791, 
Bva-davovra, schol. to Luc. Icarom. 29, is somewhat legitimized 
by being combined only with the participle. It may be, how- 
ever, that drL^fo is a denominative verb, see Froehde, Bezz. 
Beitr. xx, p. 221. On drLfida), see Brugmann, Griech. Gram.^, 
p. 529. 

Before vowels there is the possibility that the verb is a com- 
pound of the preposition dvd, which sometimes denotes a reversal 
of the action of the verb and gives a negative sense. Thus 
dvapdofuiL means ' to recall a curse ' and dvevxofiai, ^ to unsay a 
prayer.' Cf. Lat. reseorare, Germ, wideraprechen. On the derivation 
of dvaivofiai from dva + * alvofiai (cf. alvo<s, a saying) see OsthoflF, 
Bezz. Beitr. 24, 199 ff., esp. p. 205. dvevxofJiaL, so fi^r as we 
know, occurs only in the participle. Plat. Alcib. n, 142 d, 148 B, 
and the articular infinitive. Poll. V, 130. The poet in Plat. 
Alcib. II, 143 A, uses dp6v/cToi<; as the negative of €vxofievoc<:, 
while the author of the dialogue himself says, 142 i>, ev^acvro &v 
...... oXiyov Se eTna')(pvTe^ iviore 7ra\iv<pBov<nv, dv€Vj(pfievoL 

arr dv to irp&rov ev^covraL^ 

dvriiofiaL in Hermippus, frag, 81 M, 77 K, was thought by 
Shillfeto, Jour, of Philol. vn, 159, to be a compound o{ dvd, but it 
seems not unlikely that it is an artificial compound made with the 
privative prefix for the sake of antithesis to the preceding ^a-Orjv, 
and so parallel to the examples already cited from Theognis and 
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'^^ ' Plutarch. The fragment is : h roff rjadrfv, ravra vvv avrjiofiai. 

slj Oomedy is just the place for such a formatioD, but it is not impos^ 

it isible here that we may have a blending of both the preposition 

)ot . .mfd and the negative in these formations. 

be dvofioLoto is probably a derivative from avofioio^, 2mA dvav* 

>9i ^poofiai, from avavSpo^, 

It may be found that some English verbs like ' undo/ ' unfasten/ 
il ^nd the like, may have been first formed for the sake of opposition 

e 1)0 the single verbs, as in the Greek examples cited above. An 

e 4idherescent negative adverb might have been felt not to make a 

, Pilose enough compound and again not to give sufficient opposition, 

but only the negation of the positive idea. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the use of un- with verbs in English seems to 
Jiave come in through confusion with the Anglo-Saxon inseparable 
prefix ond, andy on, which is often = re-, denoting the reversal of 
' ^n action and quite indistinguishable from the negative in meaning. , 

df. Maetzner, Englische Grammatik, I, p. 640. 

In the case of verbal adjectives with initial dv- followed by a 
vowel, as ai/dXwTo?, dve^evpero^, some ambiguity might arise 
'. :as to whether the verbal was derived from a simple verb and then 
-compounded with the negative prefix, or whether it was formed on 
a verb already combined with the preposition dvd. Funck in 
Curt. Stud., X, 41, has treated this subject and shown that in 
<Jreek the external ambiguity of the words was hardly felt, for the 
language never employed the same word at the same period in 
•both the different senses. 

For the ambiguity in Latin between the prefix in- and the 
preposition in-, as in inviatia inauratvs, see P. Vogel, Archiv. f. 
Lat. Lex. u. Gram., iv, p. 321. Cf. indinatusy bent, Juv. 15, 63, 
•but indeclinatusj unswerving, Ov. Epp. ex Ponto, 4, 10, 83. Yet 
when Wolfflin, ibid., p. 400, says that in-privatum does not appear 
before verbs on account of liability to confusion with the preposi- 
'tion in, he hardly gives the fundamental reason, for the absence of 
-composition of verb with the privative syllable was most certainly 
Indo-European. 

The negative adverb may sometimes form a quasi compound 
^ith the verb making the combination so close that the negative 
as rarely displaced from its position immediately before the verb 
2 
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and that the negative ov is retained even in cases where iirj would 
be required by ordinary usage. In these eases the particle usually 
does something more than merely negative the meaning of the 
simple verb^ and the combination expresses an opposite rather 
than a n^ative solely. Examples are: ov (f}rjfih *I deny/ 
ovK i&, ^ I forbid/ ovk ideko), ' I am unwilling/ ov/c eiraLV&y ' I 
disapprove.' Cf. Lat. neacio — from which probably Tteadus — 
nequeo, nedego. In ovk aKey(o we probably see more nearly a 
merely negative combination. 

In most of these cases the verb is one of saying or thinking and 
often one which would naturally be followed by the infinitive, so- 
that the adherescence of the negative to the verb seems in part at 
least due to the reluctance of the early language to combine the 
negative adverb with the infinitive. 

The necessity for forming such quasi compounds of the verb,, 
which might at first thought seem to be far-reaching, was largely 
relieved by the capacity of the language for forming denomina- 
tive verbs from negative . adjective compounds, as dyjrevSelv from 
a'^eu&J?, and to some extent also by the fact that several of the 
prepositions practically reversed the meaning of the verb with 
which they were combined. Cf. for such a use of dvd, dvapdofiaty 
etc., already cited. This reversing force of dvd is very natural 
with a verb which denotes downward motion, e. g., ipeiTray, throw 
down, dvrjpeiy^dfirjp, snatched up ; fivo), close (lower) the eyelids,. 
dvafivcD, open the eyes ; see Lobeck, fihematikon, p. 43. For d^rri 
cf. aTrea-OieLV = fjLTj ia-OUiv, Theopomp. Com. Mein., il, p. 813, fn 
62 K. Somewhat similar are dwoa-ireiv, diroKrjheiv, diroirapOe-- 
veveadat . which Meineke cites ; also diroKaKvirroay uncover,. 
aTravSafi), forbid, and cf. especially dj^avhdvon. Soph, Ant. 501.. 
With hid we have Bia^evyvvfiac, to be disjoined, cf. Halsey, Proc 
Am. Philol. Assn., 1888, p. xxiv. 

The statement already made, that the sphere of direct combina- 
tion of the privative syllable in Greek is its union with noun,, 
adjective and verbal stem to form adjectives, contains the important 
limitation that the prefix is only irregularly and exceptionally com- 
bined with nouns to form nouns. This limitation holds also in 
general for Latin of the best period, but not for Sanskrit, English 
or German. The privative syllable will, as a rule, be found before 
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noans in Greek only in mutata; in immutata it can, generally 
speaking, be combined only with tHe adjective. We find in Lid- 
dell and Scott only 16 probable immutata with nouns. 

Such immutata of d-privative + noun as do occur are plainly 
exceptional and irregular artificial formations, mostly poetic or 
late. Hesiod has dSc&Tiy?, Op. 355, and a^ovrrj^, ibid., 451 ; vv. 
354-5 are : 

KoX Bofiev 09 K€v BS, Kal fjLTf Sofiev 09 /cev iirj £c3. 
(ory fiey Tt9 eocoKep, aboorr) ovri^ ebcoKe, 

Here Sc»t?79 and dS<»T^9 are both evidently formed for the 
antithesis and so are hardly amenable to the ordinary laws 
of formation. In Op. 451, fcpaSirjv S' iSuK* avSpo^ ajSovreo), 
a^ovrrj^ is plainly the negative of jSovTrjf;, ^herdsman;' the 
latter, however, does not occur in Hesiod, but is found in 
Aeschylus and Jatqr. To one who had already just said aScorrjf; 
in antithesis to Boottj^s, it would not seem so bold to say a^ovT7j<i 
even if no form jSovrrj^ was actually present, though /3ovTrf<: was 
probably then in use. But d^ovrrj^ here may have been felt as an 
adjective ; cf. Eur. Hipp. 537 (lyric), ^ovrav <f>6vov, Lobeck, 
Path. Gr. Serm., I, p. 213, makes it = *dl3ovq lengthened by addi- 
tion of suffix -T^-. 

In Arist. Phys., i, 8, 3, and perhaps in Hippocrates is found 
dviarpo^ = a non-physician, quack, in opposition to laTpoq,^ and 
in Plut. Lye, x, aifkovro^y poverty, in opposition to ttXoOto?. 

Pollux, pi, 58, censure three words used by Theopompus : 
irap/irovqpoi Be oi ^eoirofmrov rov a-vyypa(l>€co(; dTroXlrai, icaX 
d(l>€TaLpoi, Koi diradTjvalot, But as the latter two words are 
formed with the preposition airoy this may have been the feeling 
also in the case of diroXlrai, without the necessity of assuming a 
haplology for *d7ro-7ro\tTat. 

Priscian, Keil, iiiy 211, uses two grammatical terms, a-vfi^afia 
and da-vfjL^afjLa, which he ascribes to the Stoics and which he 
renders by covgruitas and ineongruitas. 

Other examples are : dSi^Kaiapxo^ Cic, formed for the* sake of a 

^Bat 6 fi^ larp65, Plat Gorg. 459 b; cf. Sudhaus, Philodemus, 11, 6, r&v. 
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pun, ava^La Zeno ap. Diog. L., aireidapxia Antiphon ap. An. 
Bek. 78, a7r\r)po<f>opLa Byz., airpaaioKia Def. Plat., appoia and 
cL'Xpeia Hippoer., and probably the Attic aaTpareia. 

In Hippocrates, 379, 17 (Foes.), m, 496 (Erm.), the authority 
of the MSS. is for rf avapiaTrja-ei {av-apioTrja-ii), but Ermerins 
now reads t^ dvapLo-Tir), 

There is another group of compounds, sometimes referred to 
this class^ which are artificial formations and are distinctly poetic 
and figurative in their use. This group comprises the compounds 
which appear in the not infrequent poetic expressions of the type, 
*I/oo9 "A^/oo?, Od. 18, 73, walSe^ airaihe^y Aesch. Eum. 1034 et al. 
These formations seem undoubtedly to belong to the mutata and 
will be best discussed under the head of style. 

Woefflin, ' Archiv, iv, 400 ff., has taken up the subject of 
^Substantiva mit in-privatum' in Latin. He finds that such 
formations are almost entirely absent from Latin of the Golden 
and Silver Ages. From archaic Latin are cited only intemperieSf 
inaatietas, ingratiis, iniussu and irreligio. The later more pro- 
ductive employment of such compounds, e. g., involuntas et al., 
is confined almost exclusively to ecclesiastical and late Latin, is 
characteristic of the Africitas beginning with Tertullian, and 
arises in part from the license of vulgar speech and in part from 
the exigencies of translation from the Greek. 

In English a few words of the type, unbelief, undress, unrest, 
are in use, but they are not to be coined at will, while in German 
the type is quite productive, nouns like Unmvihy Ungeduldy being 
rather numerous. 

Even in Sanskrit, where compounds like adeva, non-god, ahiriiy 
non-fame, disgrace, are very common, the mutata of a-privative + 
noun seem relatively more frequent. In the immutata of this 
type most ofien the second member seems to be an abstract noun. 
Cf. Delbriick, Vgl. Synt., ii, p. 530. 

Outside of the strictly bi-membral divisions which characterize 
philosophical thought and which give rise to expressions like the 
Aristotelian to ovk avOptjoiro^y Interp., x, 1, the need of a definite 
compound to express the conception of negation of a concrete 
noun is not very great and the requirements of expression are 
more easily satisfied by the less permanent combinations of rela- 
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tive and participial periphrases. Often there is an opposing 
positive term, as ^evo^, opposed to iroXirrj^y or as IBkottj^ is 
opposed to any professional designation, such as iarpo^j apxa^v, etc. 

With abstract terms, however, the case js different and one 
naturally stops to inquire how the Greek expressed the negative 
of terms like SUrj^ ^6^0^, etc. A little examination will show 
that these negative abstracts are most often derivatives from nega- 
tive mutata, so that we have SUrj, aSiKo^, ahiKia ; 0o/8o9, at^ofio^, 
a^o^ia) giving us the pairs, S/a:^, dStKta, <f)6l3o<;, d<f)O^La. When 
once the type is established, the intermediate mutatum may be 
dispensed with and we may have dSwafiia (Hdt.) opposed to 
Svpafjbi^, though dSvvafio^ is not found till Dioscorides. 

With ordinary adjectives (excluding verbals in -tos:) the combi- 
nation of the negative prefix' is by no means free and generally 
productive, but on the contrary the number of direct combinations 
of a-privative + adjective seerh on examination to be surprisingly 
smal], especially in the earliest period. 

Many undoubtedly old adjectives do not make any negative 
compounds at all, but have their opposites expressed by positive 
words, e. g., fiiya^, fioxpo^ ; d^aQo^, KaKO^ ; fii\a<:, \€Vko<; ; 
^apv<;, Kov<f>o^ ; fjLaKp6<;, ^pa^v^ ; €vpv<;, aT€v6<: ; Kadapo^^ fitapo^. 
So generally with adjectives expressing merely physical qualities ; 
thus none of the adjectives in the list just given makes a negative 
compound except KaKo^, which has not generally a physical sense. 
In the case of many such words no necessity for a negative com- 
, pound was ever felt. We have no "^dfjuaXaKoq or *a;^aX€7ro9 
(dj^aXcTTO)? in Math. Vett,), no *afiiKpo<; or *SifjL€ya<; {dfieyeOrj^ 
Aristotle), ^oi'y^v'xpo^ and ^apvypo^s are not found, and aOepfio^ 
is perhaps a aira^ elprjfievop, used as an abstract, to adep/juov, 
Plat. Phaedo, 106 A. Lobeck, Path. Gr. Serm., p; 213, states 
thai negatives are not found from adjectives of the second declen- 
sion denoting color or taste; airiKpo^, however, does occur in 
Aristotle. 

But this reluctance of the language to combine a-privative with 
an adjective is by no means limited to words of any particular 
semasiological category, and, though the number of such com- 
pounds is substantially increased in the later language, this type 
was never a favorite form of composition. Examples like aiSpi<;, 
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avaiTLo^ by the side of thfn^, aXrio^ are few in Homer, not more 
than 10, and some of these are uncertain. 

When we deduct from the total number of words containing 
the negative prefix the compounds formed from the verbals in 
'To^, the mutata, the derivative nouns and verbs, and a few other 
types of formation, the proportion of the whole consisting of 
combinations of a-privative + adjective, especially, in the best 
period, is small. 

Thus many derivative adjectives find their opposites in a nega- 
tive possessive compound, or mutatum. Just as the opposite of 
hiKTi is not ^a-BiKfj, but aBL/cia, so the opposite of SiKaio^ is not 
*a-St/cato9, but dSiKo^. Hence there is a large number of such 
groups of derivative words related to an abstract primitive, e. g., 

Slktj : hiKaio^ = ahiKia : aStKo^, 

(^6/809 : (f)o^€p6<; = aff>o^ia : a(\>o^o^y 

Koa-fio^ : KotrfjLCo^ = aKoafila : aKoafiof;, Cf. pp. 25, 31. 

Valckenaer on Eur. Phoen. 397, denied the formation of de- 
rivative verbs from compounds of a-privative + a dissyllabic 
adjective of the second declension except verbals in -To<i. But, as 
we have seen, the number of such compound adjectives is at any 
rate very limited, and Shilleto, Tr. Camb. Philol. Soc. 1876, 
p. 74, added dSrjXelv to the a-vva(70(f>€Lv of Eur., 1. c. 

The cacophony in the repetition of the syllable av may account 
for the absence of some compounds of ai/-privative and a word 
beginning with av-. Thus from Greek of the best period, out- 
side of Hippocrates, we have only avavSpo<;, avapSpia Aesch., 
dvavSpcoTo^ Soph., dvavOijf; Plato, dvavray(ovi(rTO<; Thuc. *^- 
avdyKaco^ is not found, nor any compound of the negative prefix 
with avdpayrro^ or its derivatives ; and note ovk dveKTo^, which is 
very frequent. Later Greek was not so fastidious, so in Cicero's 
epistles we find : dvavTiKeicTOf;, dvavTi<f)(ovrjTO<:f dvavrL^fxjovqaLa ; 
the latter two are not found elsewhere. 
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V. FAVORITE TYPES OF NEGATIVE 

COMPOUNDS. 

The favorite Greek types of oompound with the negative prefix 
are those with the verbals in -roif and the mutata made up of 
prefix + noun. Both of these types were Indo-European and 
were apparently the most common types in the pro-ethnic speech 
also* 

The compound with the verbal in -to? is the most productive 
of all the types in Greek as in the other languages of the family. 
This is doubtless partly due to the fact that it is susceptible of so 
many variations in meaning. Thus the words which compose this 
group are not simply past participles but they are also very often 
modal verbal adjectives negativing the idea of fitness or possi- 
bility, and hence are no longer past in signification. This modal 
use is Indo-European and it is in combination with the negative 
that the verbal seeihs first to have acquired a modal sense; whence 
the usage became extended, particularly in Greek, to the simple 
forms. Again these verbal compounds may be active, passive, or 
neuter. Indeed the fundamental signification of the verbal itself 
seems to have been only the predication of a verbal action as in 
some way a quality or characteristic of the subject. Cf. Bishop, 
A. J. P., XIII, 191 ; Brugmann, I. G. Forsch., v, 93. It is not 
surprising that such a convenient type of formation should have 
become so largely productive. A Greek negative compound with 
the verbal may often be rendered variously into Latin, especially 
by a compound of in- with a participle in -718, -tusy or -ndus, or by 
an adjective in -fei/is, e. g., airpaKTO^ by infieiens or infectus, 
aTTKTTo^ by incredibiliSy incredulus, and (late) incredunduSy incredU 
tu8. Noteworthy is the large number of Latin negative compounds 
ending in -bilia. 

Often the negative compound with the verbal is equivalent in 
meaning to a mutatum of a-privative + noun. Thus, aTrvpcoTo^f 
(TTvpooc) II. 23, 270 = airvpo^, ibid., 267 ; atjyOovrjro^ ((f>6ov€(a) = 
a(f}0ovos, both in active (Pind. Ol. 13, 25) and passive sense (ibid., 
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10, 7); dvavSffTo^ (avSdoo) = avavSo<f ; drdpaKro<i (Tapd<T<TQ>) =- 
drdpaxo^. Sometimes, however, no intermediate verb from which 
the verbal may be derived seems to exist, so that the verbal is in^ 
eflFect, though not in form, a sort of denominative participle, e. g.,. 
aTreSfcXo?, Aesch. Pix)m. 135 =;= d7reSt\o)T09, Callim., vi, 125, but 
there is no verb *7r€Si\6a) ; so aTrvvSdKoyTo^ (jrvvSa^), Soph. frag. 
554 = dirv6fi€vo^, Hesych. = dirvOfuov, Theognost. = aTrvOfii- 
vLOTo^, Eustath. See Schneider on Callim., Hymn ill, 213. The 
above are not to be confused with adjectives which are formally 
denominative, and in which the sufiBx -to- is appended immedi- 
ately to a nominal stem, as in dyepaaro^ from y€pa<;. They are 
to be distinguished too from verbals derived from denominative 
verbs, which latter are in turn derivatives from true negative 
compounds. Thus d\6yrjT0<: from dXoyio), but dXoyeo) fromr 
akoyof;. 

The other very frequent type of negative compound in Greek 
is that of the mutata of a-privative + noun, the so-called posses- 
sives. In its origin this type seems not to have been a true 
compound at all, but a derivative adjective made by giving to an 
immutatum that variation according to gender which characterizes 
an adjective. But the formation is a very old one and inde- 
pendently productive, so that for very few of the existing mutata 
can underlying immutata be cited. The fact that compounds; 
whose second member is a substantive in -09 or -ov do not regu- 
larly make a special form for the feminine is significant. The 
type is perhaps older than the use of the d-forms to denote the 
feminine gender, and later forms like areyyo^, -ov, from t6%i^ 
may be explained as niade on the analogy of the pre-established 
type; see Brugmann, K. Z. 24, 39 ff., Wheeler, Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assn. 30, xxi ff. 

This type of negative compound is well represented in Greek 
and Sanskrit, is not very common in Latin (cf. iiiers, inops, et al.) 
and is foreign to German and English. On the other hand in 
the last two languages, as already remarked, the immutata are not 
at all uncommon. 
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VI. EXPRESSIONS WHICH MAY REPLACE THE 

NEGATIVE COMPOUNDS. 

» 

The negative compound may be replaced by a complex with a 
negative adverb or by other forms of expression which, though 
not negative in form, are so or nearly so in effect. 

The negative of the sentence and of the verb may in various 
ways become extended in its use to other parts of speech-r-the 
so-called ou-privative, Thompson, Gr. . Synt,, §§ 280-1. First, 
the close and constant combination of the negative aidverb with 
the verb may persist with other words, particularly participles, 
which are derivatives from the verbal root or stem. Thus we 
have an old Greek compound, OvKoXeycov, to be connected with 
the fact that the verb aXiyo) is used in Homer most often with a 
negative. Other illustrations are ov/c idiXcov, ov X'^^P^^» ^^'^ ^^^* 
to be referred to the close association of negative and verb in ovk 
i0€\a>, ov %ai/077<re^, ovk i&, arid also of course to the intimate 
connection of the participle with the verbal paradigm. One may 
compare Latin nescins for insdtis by the side of nesdo. 

Secondly, by confusion or displacement of the negative relations 
in the sentence from which a nexus of the negative and noun, 
adjective, or adverb might result. Peculiar conditions of emphasis 
and metre often bring the negative into a position in the sentence 
which seems very arbitrary; so the position' of the negative in the 
poets, especially Pindar, is apparently very free. In sentences 
where the predicate is in the form of a noun or adj^tive with 
the sentence negative, especially where either the necessity for 
a copula is not felt or the substantive verb is only a copula, 
a sort of adherescence may take place ; cf. cases like ovk ayadov 
Trep iovra, II, 9, 637, ovS* aXcov ^tto? ^crcrerai, II. 24, 92 
(so often with ov^ aXco<;, a common litotes in Homer) ; also 
OVK epavo^ rdSe yia-TLV, Od. 1, 226. The Latin well exemplifies 
the working of such a process in nefas and nimirum. Nefds proba- 
bly started in the sentence, nefas (est), at a period when ne had not 
jet given place to non as the sentence negative in Latin ; cf. the 
common use of fas est and the frequency of nefas and nimirum as 
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parenthetical exclamations. Nefastua, nefandua, nefarius are of 
course derivatives. Again such confusion or displacement of the 
negative might occur in other relations within the sentence, as in 
the case of an object, or an adjective, or an adverbial modifier. 
Note expressions like ovk airoifxoXia elBco^, Od. 5, 182, 6S* ovx 
SXlov ^€\o^ fjKev, II. 15, 575, aif K ov Kara fibtpav Seciret;, Od. 2, 
251, oif KOCTfjuq) irapa vav(f)iv iXevaofieff* avrct KeXevOa, II. 12^ 225; 
so ov Kark icoa-fiov, II. 2, 214, and frequently. Note the Sanskrit 
adverbs nadram and mcmram, and cf. Whitney, Gram. 1122 e. 

Such an extension of the use of the negative originally belong- 
ing to the sentence or to the verb to combinations with ' parts of 
speech other than the verb is probably inevitable in any language 
and, as we have seen (p. 17) is regular in the case of the indefinite 
pronouns. But some of these uses of the negative adverb with 
parts of speech other than the verb may date back to the period 
when the negative adverb and the negative prefix were as yet 
undifferentiated. Various conditions, however, must have oper- 
ated to make this use of the negative adverbs a part of the 
language's ordinary means of expression. Such a combination 
was less permanent and more readily produced than a compound 
with the negative prefix and would often be used where no corre- 
sponding compound with the prefix was in familiar use or, if it 
was, could not be used in certain metres, e. g., avcovofiacTTo^, 
which appears first in Euripides and which was barred from the 
hexameter, is represented in Homer and Hesiod by ovk 6vofia&*r6^» 
So doubtless melri causa ov defica-rov, Aesch. Sept. 694, is used = 
a0€fiia-Tov. Then for various reasons most adjectives never 
formed compounds with the negative prefix; e. g., *av-d7rapvo(;, 
*dv-avdyKaLo<;, *d'Kddapo<; seem not to have existed. Hence we 
must have in Antiphon, 1, 9, ovk ovaav dirapvov ; 5, 11, Toh fit} 
Kadapol<; ; Xen. Rep. Lac. 5, 4, ra? ovk dvayKaia^ Trocret?. In 
general the compounds combining directly the negative prefix and 
the adjective, being not at all numerous in Greek, must be to 
some extent replaced by the combination of negative adverb and 
adjective, especially where no positive of precisely opposite signifi- 
cation was in use. Sometimes the combination (yrapdOeaL^) of 
negative adverb and adjective is so close as to be almost equal 
to composition {avvdeatsi). In such cases ov may be retained 
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where the generic firj would be expected, and thus we may explain 
some, though of course not all, of the cases like tou? ou;j^ oiov^ re 
ovra^y Lys. 20, 19 = Toif<: aBwuTov^ ovra^ ; tov<; ou;^ 6fjbo<f>v\ovf;, 
Just, Mar, Apol. 1, 14; rbv ovtc opOw %pw/A€i/oi^, Plat. Gorg, 
457 0. 

The participle, sl^owing its clos6 connection with the verbal 
system, regularly takes the negative of the verb even when the 
participle has almost a purely adjectival sense, e. g., ov irpoa-'^^/cayv, 
as in Antiphon, tetral. F, a, 3; Or. v, 2. The readiness with 
which occasional complexes of negative adverb and participle 
could be formed may account in part at least for the reluctance 
of the language to form compounds of negative prefix + adjective, 
cf. p. 25. Cf. Prof. Gildersleeve, A. J. P., ix, 139, n. 3, end. 
The rarity of the compounding of the negative prefix with parti- 
ciples belonging to the tense systems is noticed elsewhere (p. 18), 
and the use of the sentence negative with the participle is a matter 
of course where tfiie participle is consciously used as a substitute 
for the verb of a subordinate sentence. Yet an approximation to 
a strictly verbal use of the participle compounded with the nega- 
tive prefix is seen in Latin me indicente, me insciente (abl. abs.), 
and a few others, see Delbriick, Vgl. Synt., ii, 529. 

The reluctance of the Greek language to form iramutata of 
a-privative + noun left it often with pressing needs of expression 
which the use of the negative articular infinitive, the formation 
of new abstract derivatives, or the employment of periphrases 
with the relative or participle could not relieve. ^ So we have: 
Sc aTreipoavvTjv kovk anroheL^iv, Eur. Hipp. 195 f.; ev ov KacpS^ 
id. Bacch. 1287; rj fMrj ^fiirecpta, Ar. Eccl. 115; t^i^ fir) iircrpoTr'^v, 
Plat. Legg., XII, 966 o. A number of examples are found in 
Thucydides : rfjv rSyv y€(l>vp(bv , , . , ov Bcakvcriv, I, 37, 4 ; ttjv 
ov TrepiTeL')(La'LV, III, 95, 2 ; rhv r&v 'x^copicov a\Xi]\oL<i ovfc 
anrohocnv, V, 35, 2 ; rrjv ovk i^ovaiav T779 aycovLaeco^, V, 50, 4. 
Cf. Lat. negotium = nee otium; Hn-otium was hardly possible. 
Cf. p. 24. So even with concrete nouns; t&v ov'xji SovXcov, Eur. 
frag. 831 ; t&v firj pr^Topcov, Philoderaus, Rhet., 11, 6, 18 ; Plat, 
Gorg. 459 b, has fifj larpo^. Cf. non-orator , Quint., ii, 15, 17. 
Some of these expressions are due to the need of terms to express 
the negation of abstract philosophical concepts, e. g., to ovk 
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avdpayjro^, Arist. Interp. 10, 1 ; cf. non-corpus, Cic. Ac, I, 11, 40 
= incorporeum or incorporaky and the Hegelian nicht-ioh (non-ego, 
non-moi), nickt-sein (to fMt) 6v, non-6tre). Old French seems, to 
have been fairly productive in these compounds with rion, but 
in- was early substituted for this, doubtless originally a literary 
reversion to the Latin. Cf. Darmsteter, De la cr&tion des mots 
nouveaux dans la langue fran9aise, p. 140. So in English, non- 
r^ardanoe, Shak. Twelfth Night, Act. V. 

For expressions like ov xaKovpyo^ elfic, Antiphon, v, 9, the 
Sanskrit might use a negative compound, cf. abrdhmana = any- 
body but a brahman. 

Often too the combination with the negative adverb had to be 
employed to denote the n^ation of a quality where the compound 
with the prefix had come to signify its opposite. Note the diflTer- 
ence between aKaxo^ (Sappho and Aeschylus) and ov /caxo^, Ar, 
Pax. 430. Expressions like the latter lend themselves readily to 
litotes. In that form of litotes in which an adjective which 
is already a compound of the negative prefix is again negatived, 
the usage of the language would tolerate nothing else but the 
negative adverb; so ovk a<l>p(ov 6 ^elvo<; oierat, Od., 17, 586, 
where *avd<f>pa)v, besides being unmetrical, is formally impossible 
in Greek. There is no litotes, however, in oifK oKrjOrj, Antiphon, 
V, 26 ; VI, 28, for dXrjOi]^ has really lost the force of a negative 
compound and has come to be felt as a positive, so that in vi, 28, 
cited above, ovk d\r)0rj does duty as a quasi negative compound 
opposed to a preceding dXrjOrj. Sanskrit has less repugnance to a 
doubling of the negative prefix; cf. Whitney, Gram. 1121, b. 
Perhaps we are to see a double negative in dvdeSvo^;, where, how- 
ever, one prefix does not nullify the other (cf. p. 15). 

Further examples of the frequent use of the negative adverbs 
instead of the prefix are due to the tendency of the sentence 
negative to attach itself to certain adverbs of time and certain 
conjunctions with which the negative prefix, belonging as it does 
strictly to noun formations (includingj nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs derived from these), is never used. Such combinations 
are : ovk€tc, ov7ra>, ovirore, ovSi, ovre, etc. So too in the corre- 
sponding combinations with the negative fii], though the question 
is here complicated by the special functions of fii] as a sentence 
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negative. In Thuc, yn, 34, 6, such an adverb is used even with 
a noun, Sict ri^v'r&v KopivOitov ovk&ti iTravayaryi^v, cf. p. 31. 

Regular is the use of the sentence negative with adjectives like 
'rra^, irdvre^, ttoXv^, ttoWol, which are allied to the pronouns or 
numerals in their meaning and are never in the best period com- 
pounded with the negative prefix j avoXv^ occurs in Damascius ; 
anroLo^, Democr. ap. Stob., and &7roao^, EccL, are technical meta- 
physical terms. The negative adverb is used also with adverbs 
like fjLoXa, ad(f)a, hfjv, and in general with those which were not 
felt distinctly as derived from nouns dr adjectives. 

We are told by Choeroboscus that the negative adverb cannot 
have a distinctly privative force; cf. Et. Mag. 639, 50, ?} ^v 
<TT6pr)<n^ iin^dWovTO^ icrriv drev^ia, 0)9 dreyyo^ pi]Ta)p, 7) hk 
diro^aaL^ <»9 €T\r)(e Xafi^dverai . . . . ov re^i/^ACo? ovo^* 
arc'xyo^ Be 6 6vo^, ov Svvarov Xiyeiv. But the difference is rather 
to be explained as due to the characterizing force of compounds in 
general, drc'xyo^ applied to the orator affects his character, not so 
when it is applied to the ass. 

When the negative prefix appears in a mutatum as drc'xyo^, the 
negative adverb can be used in its place only by combining it with 
a derivative adjective, as in ov rexvcKo^;, A mutatum formed 
with the negative adverb would be a decided anomaly. Other 
equivalents for the mutata may be found in phrases with dvev, 
Xoypk, or their equivalents ; e. g., nrovov tol x^P^^ ovhev evrvxei, 
Soph. El. 945; avev dxoXovBov, Plat. Symp. 217 A, arep xopvOo^ 
T€ KoX da-7riSo<;, ovS" e^ev ey%09, II. 21, 50. So Suidas, dvco/jboro^, 
j^wpl? OpKOV. 

^ oifSevoa-copa (neut. pi.), II. 8, 178, is a solitary example of a 
dependent negative compound with a case form in the first member, 
belonging thus to the class of improper compounds {irapdOera), 
In ovTihavo^ -avo- seems to be a suffix, and -rii- is perhaps = 
Tt = Lat. quid (Brugmann, Vgl. Gram. 2, 135). 

Just as we shall see that by a kind of hyperbole the negative 
compounds were used in cases where the ancient grammarians 
attribute to the prefix the sense of tcaKov or okiyov, so we find 
that by the figure of understatement, of which the Greeks were 
rather fond, the compounds in Svcr- were sometimes employed 
where a strictly negative compound would not be improper. So 
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Svae^ijvva'To^ Sea-fWf;, Eur. Hipp, 1237; Ka/c&v yctp SvcraXayro^ 
ovBcLf;, Soph. O. C 1723 ; Bva-ofMoca (= avofima) cited from 
Strattis by Suidas; also Svqayvo^, Svcr0aTo^, hvcrvorjros. The 
use of the negative compounds in hyperbole and the employment 
of the ivcT' compounds in litotes makes it possible for compounds 
of either class to do duty as substitutes for those of the other. 
Cf. the use of Latin male in phrases like statio molejida carin^Sy 
Verg. Aen. 2, 23. The potential force of the verbals in 'To<; is 
predominant in their composition with Bva-, as it is very common 
in the strictly negative compounds. 

Similar is the use of xaKOf; in composition ; e. g., KaKorvxv^, 
Eur. Med. 1274 = aTvxn^ and cf. KaKorxrxjSiVy Thuc, II, 60, 3. 
Sometimes in the scholia negative compounds are explained by 
compounds with KaKO- and oXir^o-. So aarjfxaDV* KaKoarj^cov, 
schol. Soph. Ant. 1013; Eustath. on Od. 11, 490, axX^po^ Be 
aurjp 6 oXLyoKkrjpof;, Cf. Eustath. on II. 5, 800, to Bk oktyov 
ravTov ia-Tc vvv rm fJTTov, avro Be avrl tov ouBafiS)^, So Suidas, 
sub voc. oXvyov, avrl tov ovB6\(o<; {ovS* oX®?). 

Compounds with certain prepositions too may be in eflfiect nega- 
tive. So with aTTo, airo^evof;. Soph. O. T. 196 = a^evo^;, id. 
Philoc 217. Examples are numerous : airoBenrvo^iy aTrepyo^;, 
diroOpi^, dwodv/jLO^, dirocj-iro^, aTrocTTOpjo';, aTroTifio^, Cf. Schmid, 
Atticismus, 4, 696. dirrfkLacrrd (dual), Ar. Av. 110, immediately 
after rfKiaard, being a noun immutatum, is an irregular and comic 
formation made for the sake of the antithesis ; cf. on aSwr?;?, p. 
23. Examples with ef are : eKBiKo^;, eKvofxo^;, €kvov<s, €K(l)p(i>v. 
So even wapd, avofio^i' 6 irapdvofiof;, Suidas, sub voc. So vtro 
in composition with an adjective has often a minimizing force 
comparable with that of the diminutive suflSx in nouns, as utto- 
Xev/co9, vTTOfieka^y viroirvppo^, somewhat white, etc., a usage 
especially common in scientific writers. 

Compounds with certain verbal stems as first members are often 
practically negative. As in the case of other compounds with 
verbal first member, they are mostly poetic in the classical period. 
Examples, <^i;707rToXe/A09, Od. 14, 213, (f)vy6fiaxo<;, Simon. 106 ; 
compounds of X^tto- are found in tragedy and abound in late Greek, 
especially in Nonnus, as XiTroyXcocra-o^y \i7roa-&€V7]q, \i7r6<rKco<;» 
So \v(rt/ji€pifivo<; = dfieptfivo^; in its sense of ^ driving away care/. 
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For certain adjective first members equivalent to the nega- 
tive prefix compare ifyriiioiroKi^ Eur., iprj/juoKOfir)^ Anth. Pal,, 
KevavBpo^ Aesch., Soph., KevohovTv^s Anth. Pal., KevotrapKOf; Et. 
Mag., fiovofjbdrcap Eur. 

With reference to the derivatives it may be observed that in 
some few cases the range of usage of a negative verb might over- 
lap that of a denominative verb derived from a negative compound* 
Thus under some circumstances atriario} might = ov ireiOofMii and 
dypoio) might == ov jiyvaxr/eca ; on the other hand the common 
ovK iOekoDv and ovk iOiXca quite take the place of a negative 
adjective and its derived verb. 

A similar partial coincidence in function is true also in the case 
of the negative abstract noun and the articular infinitive ; but the 
coincidence is only partial. The articular infinitive is much the 
more readily productive; it does not, as does often the abstract 
noun, acquire transferred significations different from that of its 
verb ; the variation in form according to voice and tense makes 
the meaning of the infinitive more explicit ; finally, the infinitive 
may carry with it a subject and all the verbal modifiers. Cf. 
Prof. Gildersleeve in Trans. Am, Philological Assn., 1878, p. 18. 
On the other hand the abstract noun is more implicit ^nd terse ; 
it has more of a-efMVorrjt; ; and, where it is in common use, it is 
less clumsy than the articular infinitive. 

VII. SEMASIOLOGY OF THE NEGATIVE 

COMPOUNDS. 

The simplest and readiest theory for the entrance of the nega- 
tive into language is the assumption that the negative was originally 
free and formed a sentence by itself, a phenomenon still not un- 
common in Classical Greek ; cf. Plat. Phaedr. 236 D. Later by 
the most primitive sort of parataxis it might come to be used just 
before or after a positive sentence, thereby negativing the whole. 
For the effect cf. SXoiro fiev /aiJ, Eur. Med. 83; also Ar. Aves 
1219-20, IP. iroia yctp aXXy j(prj irereaOai, rov^ 6eov^ ; IIEI, 
OVK olha pA AC er^ayye' rrjSe pAv yap ov, Cf. too Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve's explanation of the origin of ov p^rf in independent sentences 
from the free negative. A, J, P., iii, pp. 203-5. A sentence thus 
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n^atived as a whole is simply ^^ the expression of the fact that 
the attempt to establish a relation between the two ideas has 
failed/' Paul, Prin. of Lang. (Eng. trans.), p. 122. This attach* 
ment of the negative to the sentence, by which the latter is annulled 
as a whole, would naturally be followed by the attachment of the 
negative to some part of the sentence to which the negative particu- 
larly applies. Thus the subject may be felt to be the same, while 
it is the predicate which is altered by the negative, so that the 
negative finds its way into the predicate. Now if the predicate 
denotes only an act or state which is somewhat temporary in its 
nature and which is generally expressed by the verb, the combi- 
nation of negative and verb is naturally loose and not more 
{)ei:manent than the act or state which is expressed by the verb. 
The adjective, however, — and this includes the participle in its 
earlier use, — has more of a characterizing function and expresses a 
more or less permanent quality or property of the subject. So 
when the subject is characterized by the absence of a certain 
quality, an habitual combination of negative and adjective which 
is used to express this will necessarily become a close compound. 
Cf. Hartung, Gr. Partik. ii, p. 74, " So wie diese Negation den 
Begriff selbst, und Nicht seine Beziehung bestimmt, so kann sie 
auch korperlich nicht als ein besonderes Wort existiren sondern 
wird mit dem zu negirenden Worte eine Zusammensetzung bilden 
miissen." Delbriick, Vgl. Synt. ii, p. 533, seems to suggest that 
the negative may have been first used as a prefix with the parti- 
ciple, from whence the usage was extended to adjectives and nouns, 
but it is hard to see any basis of probability for this. A predicate 
adjective or noun in a negative sentence without a copula might 
easily furnish the conditions for starting a compound. 

The necessary and sufficient condition for a compound is that 
the individuality of the component element be lost to the conscious- 
ness and the combination itself become the conventional sign for a 
single notion. When this state of afiairs has been reached the 
<K]jnpound adjective may become used as an attribute or as a mere 
epithet. That which denotes the absence of a quality may easily 
<5ome to denote its contrary and may finally through usage acquire 
a positive content of its own. 

Whether a negative compound shall pass through the inter- 
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mediate stages between mere negation and a positive content 
oaturally depends very much on the needs and resources of the 
language. Thus the contrary of Kaxo^ is pretty well expressed 
l>y aya^o^, so that aicaKo^ is used as a merely n^ative word =» 
^guileless/ and if it suggests more than this, we have an. instance 
of litotes ; 3,KaKo^ never = the simple ^ good.* dStKo<;, however, 
is regularly opposed to SUaio^, for there is no other word which 
•expresses the contrary of BUaio^ so precisely. Again dXrjO'^^ 
has gone a long way from ite original negative signification and 
has acquired a very distinct positive notion of its own. 

In a stage of thought and language where there is little occasion 
to distinguish the negative from the contrary, there would be but 
little impulse toward the formation of negative compounds and 
the needs of expression would be satisfied by the primitive pairs 
of positive adjectives of opposite meaning, as fjLiya<; fxiKpo^, 
AJtvxpo^ Oepfjbo^. This is a further exemplification of the general 
principle emphasized by Osthoff in his recent academic address, 
Vom Suppletivwesen der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen, that 
there is a stage in man's use of language when his capacity 
for classification is weak and when differences of tense, gender, 
degree of comparison, etc., are expressed rather by means of 
words formed on different roots than by words formed by suffixal 
•or other modifications of the same root. So the use of words 
radically different to express the two genders of the same 
species seems to be older than the use of the so-called substantiva 
mobUia; e. g. pairs like brother and aiaterj son and daughter ^ 
horse and marej are undoubtedly older than formations like 
AS€\<f>6^, dBe\(f>i] ; JUivSf JUia ; he-goat, she-goat. Words of this 
olass which are material (stofflich) rather than formal opposites 
43eem to occur mostly to express the closest of family relationships 
4ind the sex of the most familiar of domestic animals. In English 
we say bidl and cow, but in the case of animals which are not 
native to British soil or which are less familiar we are apt to 
resort to mere formal variation of suffix, prefix, or compound 
to express gender, so lion, lioness, bvUrbuffaio, cow-buffalo, buch- 
rahbii. The same principle holds true of diminutives; thus we 
«ay baby, colt, puppy, but baby-elephant, lion-Cfob, etc. 
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To Osthoff^s examples of the working of the principle in the 
defective verbs (so-called), irregularly compared adjectives, sex- 
words, numerals and pronouns, might be added the expressioa 
of qualitative opposites by words from different roots rather than 
by a word and its formal . negative. While a language is still 
growing and productive in the formation of new words, it has 
no need to avail itself of the device of the negative compound* 
Of negative compounds which may fairly be assumed for the 
pro-ethnic speech, Fick, I. G. Worterbuch, i, pp. 94 ff., gives 
only about eighteen, and many of these have a secondary char- 
acter, as have also the great majority of the compounds in Homer 
and in Greek generally. Ten of these eighteen words are found 
in Greek and in almost every one of them the negative force i& 
still very prominent and not easily expressed by a synonym that 
is positive in form. 

The introduction of new negative compounds is doubtless most 
often due to a desire for precision of expression, for distinguishing 
between negative and contrary, for expressing the opposite of some 
new positive adjective for which the language offers no contrary^ 
or for expressing the contrary of one of a pair of original con- 
traries which have shifted their meaning so that their original 
polarity is no longfer preserved. Doubtless too a certain desire 
for euphemism in expression or litotes is the cause for the intro- 
duction of many negative words, but the consciousness of the 
figure soon fades away with use. Thus the production of liew 
compounds is often an index of reflectiveness or of an affected 
striving for precision. 

The negative formations seem to have proved so convenient in 
the growth of the language that they were used as vehicles of 
expression for ideas which seem to have arisen independently 
of any formal positive contrary. So avapxo^ can be opposed 
only by €VTaKro<i or /c6crfiio<; ; afjuefjurro^ is far more common 
than /jL€fjL7rT6<;, av€\€yKTo<; and ave^iXeyKTo^ are not uncommon^ 
while €\€7/<cT09 is cited only from Hesychius, and so with many 
verbals in -T09. 

Rarely we find a positive adjective which seems only a ^ pendant^ 
to its negative ; e. g. irrifiwv, ^ baneful,' Orph. Hymn., opposed ta 
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ainfifKovy Horn.; Trnyi/, ^winged/ Herodian, opposed to aTrr^i/, 
Horn. Cf. the Sanskrit mray ^ god ' by popular etymology from 
amra^ ^ demon/ 

The tendency of the negative compounds to acquire a contrary 
or positive content prevents any but a new or unusual compound 
from being used unmodified in the common Greek figure of litotes. 
In a new or occasional compound the force of the negative is 
more strongly felt and the word has not acquired by use a positive 
notion of its own; so with words belonging to a highly poetic 
sphere. The litotes can be felt in uKaKO^;, dfieiXix^f;, aKa/jb'jn]^, 
aSoKifio^ ; but the examples are not numerous. 

The positive content of many of these compounds is shown too 
by the readiness with which they may form derivatives or extend 
their inflection into the comparative or superlative degrees. The 
large number of denominative verbs and derivative nouns is note- 
worthy and examples of comparison are frequent, as aTror^oraro^y 
Od. 1, 219, afjuaOea-Tare, Ar. Ran. 933, dvoa-cmrepov koI dinaTO' 
repov, Andoc. 1, 23. 

A quite exceptional instance of the reinforcement of the negative 
prefix by another and independent negative is to be seen in Eur 
Androm. 745—6, a-tcia jcLp dvTLOTOcxo^; &v (jxovffv e%e*9 | dSvvaro^ 
ovSev aWo irXffv Xiyeiv ^ovov, where the context shows that 
v. 746 means ^ unable to do aught but speak,' and not ^feeble in 
naught but speech,' which would be the normal interpretation. 
dSvvaro^ is here used like ov Svvaro^ and the poet seems to have 
made the odd experiment of trying to resolve the compound by 
treating the inseparable prefix as separable and an independent 
word (cf. p. 36). 

In Soph. Ant. 175-7, the negative sense of dfirj'xcivov justifies 
the following irplv &v with the subjunctive : 

dfujx^vov Se iravTO^ dvSpbf; eKfiadelv 
'>jrvy(iiv T€ fcal (f)p6vr)fia /cal yv(OfJur)V, irplv &v 
ap'XpZ^ T€ zeal vofwiaiv eprpi^rj^ <l>avy. 

Cf. Eur. I. A. 489-90 and see A. J. P. n, 469 ; G. M. T. 633. 
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i* 

f The Greek name for the common negative prefix was a\il>a 

arepiyrtfeov = alpha-privative. Yet cf. Chrysippus ap» Simplic. 
ad Arist. Cat, ed. Basil, f. 100 A, ro yctp aOdvarov OTeprjriKov 
exov TO o-XVH^ '^^ Xi^etof; ov <rr)fjLaiP€i ariprfo-iv' ov yitp iirl 
Treff^VKOTO^ airodvrjO'iceiv, elra fiff aTToOvyaKovro^ yprnfjieOa r^ 
ovo/juiTi, . . . Kal TO Kaxov Sk SffKovTac TroWaKi^, (09 difxovov 
ikiyofiev TpaytpSov tov Kaxo^tovov, koI airo^daei^ hk SrjXovvTcu 
Sih Toav (TT€prjTCK&v <f>oi>v&v, &<r7rep to Std(f)opa, aStdifyopa koI 
\v(nT€\tj, d\v<riT€\7J, So Choeroboscus, Can. 361, and Et. Mag. 
639, 50, dfiAXet ffviKa 17 a aTipi)<ri^ jjuff crrj/jMivei iirtfidWovTO^ 
aTTOTVxiojf, t6t€ clvtX diro^daeiOf; avTffv Xiyovaiv c»9 dddvcero^, 
akoyo^, Thas it is plain that even the ancients saw that the 
prefix was not always privative in the strict sense of that word, 
but was often a mere negation (aTro^acr^?) as in dSid<f>opo^, 
d\v<rcT€\i]9, and so, in a sense, in the mutatum dddvaTo^, Cf. 
pp. 6, 33. Bnt the distinction between privation and mere n^a- 
tion is generally outside of language. 

Again we have a sort of hyperbole when a<f>o>vo^ is used of a 
bad actor, dndpSio^ of a coward, airXevpo^ of a man with weak 
lungs, diJMdri<; of a man of little learning. Cf. Lobeck, Path. Gr. 
Serm., i, p. 29, where Choeroboscus and Theodosius are quoted 
as follows : to ak^a kwrh afffjuiiver oTeprjo'iv ©9 a<f)t\o^, eiriTaa-iv 
(09 TO d^vXo^ vXt), ofiov (09 aXo^09 koI d8€X<f>6^, KaKov (09 Th 
d<f>a>vo^ i .Ka/c6(f>oi>vo^, oXiyov (09 dfiaOfj^ 6 oXtyo/jbadrj^, ddpoiciv 
(09 TO aTra^, irXeovaafwy (09 to aaTatf>o^* It is evident that what 
the grammarians call (rriprjat^, kukov and oXiyov belong to our 
alpha-privative, though the latter two do not at all express the 
true force of the prefix, but show simply that the negative com- 
pounds may be used in hyperbole. On the use of a negative 
compound to denote what is disagreeable or monstrous, cf. Soph. 
El. 492, where the scholiast explains aXexTpo^; by SvaXcKTpo^, 
and Soph. Trac^h. 1060, ayXmacro^, schol. KaKoyXaxrao^ ; so 
d^op^ov in Cic. ad Att. 7, 8 fin., which Tyrrell translates ^ bad 
form'; cf. the German UngewiUer. • This use of the negative 
^ prefix has been thought by some to form the connecting link 
between it and the so-called alpha-intensive, the iiriTcun^ of the 
grammarians quoted above. Pott, E. F.', i, p. 387, cites dyovo^, 
which is glossed by Hesychius with 7ro\t;70i/o9. So Key, Trans* 
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Philol. Soc, 1865, p. 64, compares a-privative and intensive to 
Latin maiey which may be privative or intensive according to 
circumstances. But it is simpler to connect most of the cases 
of so-called a-intensive with the a-copulative, the o^v and 
aOpoKTL^ of the grammarians. 

VIII. THE NEGATIVE COMPOUNDS AS AN 

ELEMENT OF STYLE. 

In the study by us modems of a language no longer accessible 
to us through the medium of living speech analytical methods 
play an important part in assisting our appreciation of the ele- 
ments of style. The observation from a syntactical and lexical 
point of view of the development of modes of expression has 
therefore a certain value in eni^bling us better to estimate the 
stylistic character of the various Greek authors. 

The consideration of the negative compounds with reference to 
style falls naturally into two divisions. We may observe, first, 
the effect upon style which the negative compounds have in 
common with the compounds in general and, secondly, the stylistic 
character which is peculiar to the negative compounds. 

The creative activity of the users of language in the produc- 
tion of new words is nowhere more apparent than in the coinage 
of new compounds. The best Greek prose with its characteristic 
moderation used compounds for the most part to convey some defi- 
nitely crystallized idea which required a permanent and unitary 
form for its expression. Thus the compounds were not used in 
Greek as in Sanskrit prose to give expression to a passing fact or to 
a merely incidental attribute, but for these the Greek would use the 
more readily extemporized syntactical combinations of words for 
which it had abundant facilities, especially in its large use of the 
participle and the articular infinitive. So the common use in 
the later Sanskrit of compounds to express a mere occasional 
complex of ideas makes it impossible to ascribe to a Sanskrit 
compound that more definite characterizing force which a Greek 
compound has. We are to recognize then in the use of a new 
compound by a Greek author a distinct exercise of the creative 
fitculty in language and we should expect to see the compounds 
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entering the language in those spheres where the creative faculty 
has the greatest activity. One of these spheres is that of the 
TTOA^T^yv, whose function it is to beget new combinations of ideas 
or at least new expressions for old ones. In using a new com- 
pound the poet has a form of expression which is his own creation 
and which puts the idea in a brief and implicit form. His 
language thus acquires a (r€fMv6Tr)<; which is above the level of 
ordinary speech. This is the a-efivorri^ which is a common 
characteristic of a nominal as contrasted with a verbal expression ; 
cf. aaoTTjp ia-dv, Aesch, Ag. 512, acorr^p jevov fwi, id. Cho. 2, for 
(TftJfe and crAaov fie respectively, also Hdt. 7, 139, 3. If the poet 
uses, as he sometimes does, a compound to designate a particular 
action or relation, he nevertheless characterizes the subject through 
this act or relation, and this makes his statement of the fact much 
more impressive. Aeschylus' woXvdvopo^ afMcjyl yvvac/eof;, Ag. 62, 
characterizes Helen more than any less implicit expression could 
do. In av fi€V <^0Lfievo^ aXaivei^; aOaiTTo^y avvSpo<;, Eur, Tro. 
1085, the compounds state condition as well as fact; so aroxot;, 
Eur. El. 1127, dyeiTcov, ibid. 1130. 

The more implicit character of compounds as contrasted with 
the corresponding syntactical combinations lent itself readily to 
that striving after vague expression which was characteristic of 
the dithyramb. The dithyramb was the great ^Tummelplatz' for 
all that was bold in the formation of compounds, and tragedy 
shows traces of its dithyrambic antecedents in its tendency toward 
fullness and boldness in the use of compounds, especially in the 
choral parts. The comic poets, as creative as any others, but with 
a diflfierent purpose, either parodied the more serious poets in the 
use of compounds, or else carried their formations to the extreme 
of clumsiness for comic effect. ' 

The second great sphere of creativeness in the production of 
compound words is the language of those who deal with subjects 
more or less technical. Such are the philosophical and scientific 
writers, men who must have new terms to describe new con- 
ceptions and discoveries. In the endeavor to give accurate 
expression to new ideas they tax to the utmost the capacities of 
the language and sometimes do violence to its laws of composition. 
The negative compounds are especially prominent ia these depart- 
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ments of literatare, as for example in many of the writings of the 
Hippocratean corpus, and we may compare the large use of non- 
and a- as prefixes in modern technical and scientific writings. A 
glance at an English dictionary will show how numerous are 
words like non^eorUagioiiSy anodyne, anaesthetiOf etc. The wonder- 
ful fertility of the Greek in evolving new technical terms by 
composition of elements native to the language, when compared 
with the barrenness of English in this respect, need occasion no 
surprise, for it will be remembered that the Greek could not, as 
does the English, draw for its technical vocabulary on two ancient 
lieinguages so long the vehicles of science and culture. 

While very many of the compounds remained confined in their 
use to the poetic and technical spheres, others descended to the 
level of the more ordinary prose. Some of the compounds which 
appear in ordinary prose are really technical in origin, as when an 
orator employs a legal expression or an historian a word borrowed 
from the vocabulary of military science, nor is it surprising if an 
orator occasionally uses a lofty and perhaps tragic word in the 
epilogue. In later Greek the poetic or technical feeling of the 
older types of compounds was largely lost and their use became 
a part of the language's common stock of expressions, so that 
there was an approach to the facility of the German in composi- 
tion, yet never to that of the Sanskrit. The poets, especially in 
the later periods, made their use of compounds more poetic by 
multiplying compounds of unusual types ; cf., e. g., the large use 
of compounds like \i7r6a-Kio<; (= aa-Kio^) in Nonnus (cf. p. 34). 

The line between the artistic and technical compounds and those 
of every-day speech it is of course impossible to draw ; the techni- 
cal language or cant of one period may be a part of the popular 
idiom of the next. The compounds of the poets do not so readily 
tend to sink to the common level as do the technical words, the 
former being the creations of art and feeling rather than due like 
the latter to the necessities of expression. The artistic compounds 
may be classed with the luxuries, the scientific and technical ones 
among the necessities of language. It is noticeable that a very 
large number of the more common compounds, including many 
negative words, belong to the ethical sphere, a department of 
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Greek thought in whioh poetry and philosophy may be said to 
meet and one where antithesis is particularly frequent. 

The form and meaning of the negative compounds lent them- 
selves readily to particular stylistic effects. 

.This is very noticeable wh^e these compounds are used two or 
more together. Formally this makes a species of that figure 
which is variously called alliteration, annomination, homoeopro- 
phoron, parhomoeon ; in Greek ofiocoapKTOv, ofiocoKarapKrop, cf» 
Max. Plan, in Walz, Rhett. Gr., v, 511, 6, 551, 4. Doubtless the 
full sound which belongs to the vowel a gives it a phonetic effec- 
tiveness suited to pathetic situations. Hei'e, however, the figure 
resides in the sense as well as in the sound, and we have really a 
species of anaphora. Now a negative compound characterizes it& 
subject, as the name a-aTcprfTCKov implies, by attributing to it a 
deprivation or lack of something and, if this something be one 
of the chief objects of human interest or desire, the privation 
connotes feeling and the compound has necessarily a pathetic or 
drastic character, the effect of which is heightened by repetition. 
So II. 9, 63-4, 

a^prfTiop d0€ficaTO^ avioTLo^ ioTCV eKeivo^, 
69 iroXifiov eparai iircSrifiiov oKpvoevro^, 

where the effect is made greater, as often, by the asyndeton; 
cf. Od. 1, 242, olx^" aia-To^ airvaro^. So also II. 2, 201, 
a7rro\€fto9 KaX avaXxi^, and the same combination in II. 9, 35 
and 41 ; Simon. 36 (51), ov8e .... dirovov ovS* a<f>0iTov ov8* 
dKivBvvov fiiov I €9 yrjpa^ i^iKovro rekicaavTe^. For such ex- 
pressions of a more felicitous character note the frequent combi- 
nation, a/fffpaov aOavdrrfV re, II. 2, 447, et al. 

This figure is a great favorite with the tragic poets. Next to 
the TT-alliterations the a-alliterations are the most numerous in the 
plays of the three great tragedians and, as is the case with 
alliteration generally, a considerable majority of the cases occur 
in the lyric parts. Many of these instances of a-alliteration are 
due to the massing of the privative compounds, though the 
alliteration is sometimes extended by the addition of other words 
beginning with a. See Riedel, Alliteration bei den drei grossen 
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griechischen Tragikern, diss., Erlangen^ 1900. Examples are: 
a^opov oLKiOapLv .... "'Api/, Aesch. Sapp. 681 ; afiaxov, airo- 
Xcfiov, avUpoVy id. Ag. 769 ; cf. Uho. 55 ^ a/cXavro^, dif>iKo^, 
avvfiivaio^ Sp'Xpfiac rhv Trv/jArav oSov, Soph. Ant. 876 ; ibid. 29, 
1071 ; *'AtSo9 0T€ Motp' avvfiivaio^ \ SXvpo^ a)(ppo^ avevireifyrjve, 
id. O. C. 1221 ; cf. ibid. 1236-7 ; airai^ re Koyvvai^ KaveoTto^, 
id. frag. 4 N. ; avdhe\<f>o^, airdnop, a<f>iKo^, Eur. Or. 310; ayapu)^, 
aT€Kvo^, airpXt^, a(f>i\o^y id. Iph. T. 220 ; aOeov, avofiov, aScKov, 
id. Bacch. 995. So Ar. Ran. 204 is doubtless paratragedy i /cdra 
7ra>9 ivvrjaofiai \ ameipo^ adaXdrrcoTO^, da-aXa/jbivio^ \ Hv, elr 
ikavvetv, cf. Vesp. 729-30, and Phrynichus, fragg. 18, 19 K (n, 
pp. 587, 592 m). For the orators cf. Antiphon, 1, 22, dOifictrra xal 
avocca koI driXeoTa Koi dvrjicovaTa ; in the Palamedes ascribed 
to Gorgias, 36, heivov.aOeov aScKov avofiov epyov, recalling Eur. 
Bacch. 995, quoted above ; Demos. 25, 52, aX\' aa-TreioTo^, dvl- 
SpVTO^, afjLiKTo^, ov 'XJ^pLV^ ov <f>tXiav, ovk aXX* ovoev &v avOptoiro^ 
fiirpiofs yiyvaxTKoyv ; cf. Lys. 12, 82. So Plat. Phaedr. 240 a, 
ayafiov diraiSa aoiKov. The frequency of the phenomenon in the 
English poets has long been a subject of remark. Two atock ex- 
amples arfe, " unwept, unhonored and unsung,'^ Scott, Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, 6, 1, 16, and '^unhousePd, disappointed, unaneled,'' 
Shak. Hamlet, 1, 5, 77. The large use of native words is thus 
often a mark of an elevated style ; cf. remarks hereafter on their 
use in Antiphon. 

As in some of the examples given above, the compounds are 
frequently massed in threes. Whether we are to see in this &ct 
any connection with three as a sacred number and hence with the 
threefold repetition common in old religious poetry and formulae 
is doubtful. The compounds occur very oftien in pairs and occa- 
sionally in a series of four or more. Yet cf. Karl Frey, Honier, 
progr. Bern, 1881, p. 31, '*Die Dreizahl ist in der Kunst eine 
feierliche Form. Und ihre Verwendung ist unendlich. Und im 
Grossen und im Kleinen wird sie angewendet ; drei Epitbeta sind 
ein beliebter Bedeschmuck, und der griechische Tragiker theilte 
sein grosses Festspiel ein in drei Acte; est ist eine Trilogie. Aucb 
die greichische Komodie beruht auf der Dreizahl, insofern zwei 
Parabasen die Handlung trennen ; auch sie ist eine Trilogie.^' 
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Thi8 whole subject belongs to the great chapter of reduplication 
in language. A difi^rent phenomenon is the Greek fondness for 
reinforcing one negative by another one or more as in Plat. 
Phaedo, 78 d, ovSeirore ovhafiy ov8afi&^ aWobcociv ovBcfiiav 
ivSex^rac ; for a reinforcement of the privative prefix by another 
negative see p. 39. 

Another form of reduplication is the j^wra elymologioaf a figure 
which doubtless had its beginnings in the oldest popular poetry 
and which survived in tragedy, and was used occasionally by 
most of the orators. With some negative compounds where the 
negative or privative force is still very strong we have what we 
may call a cognate genitive, but cognate only with the second 
member of the compound, e. g., &<f>i\o^ ^tkayv, Eur. Hel. 524 ; 
rixea irarpo^ airdropa, id. Her. Fur. 114; rov fihitTTOv aKoiayi^' 
T09 avr]KOO^ el koX tov i]hi(TTov Oedfiaro^ dOearo^, Xen. Mem. 2, 
1, 31 ; Tifirj<: arcfio^ Trda-rjt:, Plat. Legg. 6, 774 b ; dirai^ dppevcov 
iraiScov, Andoc. 1, 117; cf. Xen. Cyr. 4, 6, 2. The genitive is 
generally limited by an adjective. So in the rhetorical use of the 
cognate accusative in the orators we have a host of examples of 
dSiKijfia dSiKciv, but here the negative force is perhaps hardly 
present to the consciousness. A combination of figura etymologica 
and antithesis is often possible with the negative compounds, e. g., 
Aristarch. Trag. frag. 2 N, xal tov dcOevrj adevetv \ Ti0r)(TC /cal 
TOV diropov evpiCfceiv iropov. 

, There was developed in Greek a form of the fgura etymologiea, 
a peculiar type of oxymoron, which created for itself a special set 
of negative compounds. The earliest example of the use of this 
form of expression is in Od. 18, 73,'I/}09*'Ai;po9, where the com- 
pound seems obviously formed for the purpose of the word-play. 
We may compare Avairapi^i, II. 3, 39, and KaKot\cov, Od. 19, 
260. The Homeric "^I/oo? *'Ai;/>09 is followed by more than a score 
of similar expressions in later authors, chiefly the tragedians, as 
Aesch. Pers. 680, vae^ dvae^, et al. 

'*Ipo9 "klpo^i has usually been intrepreted to mean ^ Irus, who is 
no longer Irus,' and so vae^ dvae^ = i/ae9 ov vae^ oicai. Yet 
Froehde, Bezz. Beitr. 20, 216, would read afcpo^ = Sanskrit 
amraSf ' unmanly.* Curious indeed it would be if a chance pun 
of the epic poet had furnished the model and authorization for the 
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rather numerous brood of later imitations^ which, however, are 
not puns but examples of the^ura eiymohgioa. Some, as Curtius, 
Gr. Gram., § 360, and Wheeler, Der Gr. Nominalaceent, p. 46, 
have inclined to look upon these negative formations as immutata 
and they were perhaps influenced by the analogy of the Sanskrit 
negative noun immutata. The accent in the Greek words does not 
seem decisive in one way or the other. Brugmann, Vgl. Gram., ii, 
1, p. 89, considers them to be on the border line between adjective 
and noun and takes refuge in the statement that the distinction 
between adjective and noun is not a thoroughgoing one in the 
Indo-European languages. Lobeck, Paralipomena, 229 flF., argues 
stoutly in favor of taking them as adjectives. A case like vvfi(t>rfv 
avvfi<]>ov (v. 1. -^), Eur. Hec. 612, if the common reading is 
correct, favors this view, otherwise one might expect *a'VVfi<f)rj. 
So ylrvxv a^/ri/j^o?, Ar. Ran. 1334, and firjrrjp afirjr&p. Soph. El. 
1154, where otherwise "^ay^vxn ^i^d ^afirjrrjp might have been 
expected. The change in ending' undoubtedly helped the feeling 
of change in part of speech. As has been shown already (p. 22), 
all Greek analogy is against the combination of the negative pre- 
fix with nouns to form nouns, and when this occurs in Sanskrit, 
the ending generally suflTers no change, so from vagd, cow, is made 
avagdf non-cow. The true parallel to this last in Greek is found 
in expressions like yvvaiKa ov yvval/ca, Soph. O. T. 1256 ; cf. the 
popular riddle in Bergk-Hiller-Crusius, Anthol. Lyr., p. 131 : 

AZi/09 Tt9 ea-TiVy (09 avrjp re kovk avffp 
opviOa KOVK opviS* iScov re KoifK IScbv 
iirl ^vXov T€ Kov ^vXov Kaffrjfievrjv 
\l6(p .re KOV \W(p fiaXoi re kov ^oXol. 

So in Latin, imitations of the Greek figure are not precisely 
similar formations, but employ either negative adverb + noun, 
or else a clearly adjectival formation, 2i^fanera neefuneray CatuU. 
64, 83, insepulta sepuUuray Cic. Phil. 1, 2, 5 = Td(l>oi arat^ot. So 
these formations must, I think, be looked upon as adjectives and 
hence mutata. The mutatum airai^, meaning 'one who is no 
child,' must of course be distinguished from the more common 
mutatum, airat^i, meaning ' childless.' 
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These oompoands^ as is shown alike by the range of literature 
in which they appear and by the striking figure in which they are 
eo^ployed^ are quite artificial and artistic formations, perhaps^ as 
suggested above, modelled on a misunderstood Homeric pun, and 
the examples are numerous enough to show that they were a part 
of the regular stock of figurative expression belonging to Greek 
tragedy. The figure in its unmodified form is rare in classical 
prose ; a few examples have been noted in the prose of the later 
period. 

The following examples of the figure have been collected : 
'Ipo9 ''Aipofi, Od. 18, 73 ; i/ae? avae^, Aesch. Pers. 680 ; axapt^ 
X^p^^y id- Prom. 644, Ag. 1546 (cf. X"'P^^ axfipt'^ov, Cho. 42); 
dirokefio^ iroXefio^, Prom. 904; vofiov avofiov, id. Ag. 1142; 
anroKiv irokiv, id. Eum. 467; 7ralB€<; diraiBe^, id. Eum. 1034; 
ASmpa S&pa, Soph. Aj. 665; fiijrrfp cifi'qroDp, id. El. 1164; ayafiov 
ydfiov, id. O. T. 1214 : iirvo^ av7rvo<;, id. Phil. 848 (cf. aoLKov 
eia-OLKrfO'iv, Phil. 634) ; iroTfwv airorfiov, Eur. Phoen. 1306, 
Hipp. 1144; vvfi^v avvfi<f>ov, irapOhov airdpOevov^ id. Hec. 612; 
diroXefiov iroXefiov^ id. H. F. 1133; Sea-fwv aSea-fiov, id. Suppl. 
32; xc£pti/ axapiv, id. Iph. T. 566 (cf. Phoen. 1767); Sd/cpv dSaKpv, 
id. Iph. T. 832 (dub. lect) ; 6Sob<: dv6Sov<;, id. Iph. T. 888 ; ydfiov 
dyafiov, id. Hel. 690 (cf. Phoen. 1047) ; cf. a Sk fieyoKoiroKi^i 
airoKi^ XXaikev .... Tpoia, id. Tro. 1291 ; '^vx^ ayfryxo^, Ar. 
Ran. 1334 (Aesch. loq.); dSeh Sio9, Plat. Symp. 198 A; ttoX*? 
diroXi^ (pred.), id. Legg. 766 d ; ^to? d^io^t Leon. Tar. Anth. 
Pal. 7, 716, 3; %c£p£9 &x^p''^» i^* ^^^^ 9, 322, 2 ; Koa-fio^ aKocfW^y 
Jul. Aeg. ibid. 7, 561, Antip. Sid. ibid. 9, 323, Epigr. Gr. 365 ; 
ic^7ro9 a/cfjiro^, Gr^. Naz. (v. Thesaur.) ; Setirvo^ aheiirvo^y Nonn. 
17, 61 ; Kocfiof; a/coa/io<;, id. 6, 371 ; olteo<; aoiKO^, id. 17, 42. It 
will be noted how a number of the expressions are repeated and 
seem to have become a part of the literary tradition of the 
language. 

The effect of this bold figure is to show that the object to 
which the epithet is applied contradicts its own true nature and 
so belies its name. The force of these expressions may be highly 
pathetic and their use is out of place except in the most im- 
passioned speech, ^^i^xv a^i;%09^ Ar. Ran. 1334, is put into the 
month of Aeschylus, and the fact that the figure is thus used 
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IB travesty shows that it was a reoognized element of tragic 
diction. 

There are a number of examples of equivalent oxjmora which 
are not however precisely parallel in form; e. g.^ firjrep ifj/ff 
iva-firirep, Od. 23, 97; diropc^ iropvfio^t Aesch. Prom. 904; Oikyoit^ 
iv adeXKTOv, id. Suppl. 1056 ; arkrira rXoo-a, id. Ag. 407 ; 
4jKov(r avqKovoTa, Soph. El. 1407 ; if>m aff>€yyi<;, id. O. C 1549 ; 
tydfiov^ Svtrydfiov^;, Eur. Phoen. 1047 ; avrjfpalarq) irvpi, id. Or, 
621 ; irCo'Tiv r&v iv dvOpdirot^ ounoTordT'qv, Andoc. 1, 67 ; fi/qhe 
tA? ')(apiTa^ dxapioTOD^; )(apc^6fi€vo^ [Isoc.], 1, 31 : afiCaro^ /3io^, 
Philemon, frag. 90, 7 ; 93, 7 K. (87, 90 M.), and freq. ; of. Antiphon, 
tetral. B, ^, 10. 

Aristotle in the chapter of his Rhetoric on SyKo^, iii, 6, 7, 
1408 a, teaches that it is advantageous to describe a thing by the 
qualities which it does not possess, — ef &v fi^ If^et Xeyecv. ^ For 
thus,' he says, 'the amplification may be carried to infinity,'— 
ai^erai yctp ovrm^ eh direcpov. He continues : Sort Si rovro 
xal iirl dyad&v koI kukAv, otto)^ ovk l^e^, onroripto^ &v y xpi^arifiov. 
odev zeal ret ovo/jbara ol irocrjTal (jyipovcc, to d'xpphov koX to 
akvpov [leko^' ix t&v {TTepi^ceav yhp iiri^ipovo'LV' evSo/eifj^t yitp 
TovTO iv Toi^ fi€Ta<f>opai^ Xeyofievov rot? dvdXoyov, olov to ^dvai 
T^i/ adXiriyya elvac pAXo^ aXvpov. The figure thus belongs to 
Aristotle's class of proportional metaphors, fieTa^opal ix tov 
avdXoyov. In Rhet. 3, 11, 11, 1412 b, fin., Aristotle gives 
another example : to^ov (sc. ioTX) ^opfuy^ ayppho^, cf. Theogn. 
Trag. frag. 1 n. ; so in the example in Poet. 21, 15, the shield is 
called (f>tdXrj *'Ap6o>9 or (l>idXrj aocvo^ ; in Aesch. Sept. 82, the 
dust (jcovt,^) is called avavSo<; dyyeXo^:. See Cope, Arist. Rhet. ad 
locc. The following proportions may illustrate the character of ' 
the figure : 

Tof 01/ : vevpd, bowstring (omitted term) 

^ 4>opfiLy^ : x^P^V' lyrestring ; 
/C0VI9 : its appearance (omitted term) 

= ayyeXo^ : avSi^, 

This device is often employed by the poets and gives a special 
sphere for the use of the negative compounds. Examples abound 
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in, the tragedians^ as airrepo^ ^dri^, Aesch. Ag. 276 (cf. eirea 
TTTepoevra) ; the scent of blood is fj/rjvvrfjp a<f>6eyKTo^, id. Eum. 
245 ; the eagles are Z771/09 dxpayeU (v. 1. dK\a/yy€i<:) icvve^, id. 
Prom. 803 ; the sting of the gad-fly is apht<!; airvpo^, * a barb not 
wrought with fire/ ibid. 880; the Pleiades are called airrepot 
ireXeidBe^, Aesch. frag. 312 k.; midnight is da-dXiriKTOf; &pa. 
Soph. frag. 357 N. ; an animaPs hide is dtrnrdOriTo^ 'xXaiva, id. 
frag. 798 n. So K&fiov dvavkorarov, Eur. Phoen. 791 ; alSov^ 
dxct\fC€VToi(rcv e^evKTai TriSat^, id. frag. 595 N. 

Antithesis is a figure native to the Greek, and expressions like 
the negative compounds, which have an opposition in their very 
nature, are very readily employed in such a figure. Antitheses 
of this kind, where two expressions are opposed not only in mean- 
ing but also in form, afford besides a species of paronomasia. Cf. 
p. 46. In the ethical and philosophical sphere such pairs of 
negative compounds or derivatives with their positives are of very 
frequent occurrence, but much less often is the antithesis a rhe- 
torical one. Expressions like : irepl r&v SiKaicov kol t&v dSiKcov, 
Isocr. 15, 255; rov^ drlfiovf; eVm/Aov? irocrjo'ac, Andoc. 1, 109, 
are too simple and unavoidable to be considered as conscious elements 
of style, though their very common occurrence would be an index 
of an author^s cast of mind. More rhetorical is the balancing in 
epyov S* ovSkv oveiSo^, depyui] he r 8p€i8o^, Hes. Op. 311 ; Scotij 
fiiv Tft9 SS(ii)K€v, dSa)T'p S' ov Tt? cSfOfce, ibid. 355 ; 7ra9 ti^ ifKovaiov 
dvSpa rieiy drieL he irevixpovt Theognis 621 (in the latter two 
examples the antithesis accounts for the anomalous forms, dhcoTg, 
driei, see pp. 19, 23) ; Gorg., Palamedes, 30, hroir^ae rov dp- 
Opa)7rivov I3lov wopifiov i^ diropov iccbi KeKoap/rjfievov i^ dxoa'/iov* 
So ovToo 01 T€ TjpZv alrioi e^ovci SovKcov ^vyov 0% re dvairioi, 
Hdt. 7, 8, 3 ; Trpoaipovfiivcov fierptov fiiov fierd Sc/cacocvvrj^ 
fiSXKov fj pAyav irXovrov psr dSc/cia^, Isocr. 8, 93 ; el tov^ fikv 
flhiKT^Kora^ TifiG)pLa<; d(f>eivac Kvpiai yevoivro, e^ fifuv hi roi^ ei 
7re7rocr}K6(nv axvpoi KaTacTaOetev, id. 18, 68. 

Here belongs mention of the n^ative compounds as used in the 
(Txfjiia KUT dp<rcv koI dea-cv, the figure by which both the nega- 
tive and positive form of expression are used together for the same 
thing. This is a favorite usage in the older literature; see 
Bekker, Homerische Blatter, 11, 222. Rehdantz, Ind. Dem. 
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Phil, sub voc. aptn^, distiDguishes the two cases, where the 
negative expression precedes and where it follows. The former 
is a case of litotes followed by its antithetical positive to gaard 
against a misunderstanding, as in ov vtji^ aeffkcov .... ahX iv 
7rp(OT0C(rcv oi(o efifj^evai, Od. 8, 179 ; ovk aK\r)Toi, 7rapafc\i]0€PT€<; 
Si, Thuc. 6, 87, 2 ; ovk a<f>p6va><: a\Xh vovv ixovrtof:, Jsocr. 
Ep. 5, 2; This sort of antithesis is frequent in Antiphon, e. g., 
ovBe d<f)apfj^ aWd /cal \iav <f>av€p6^, tetral. B, 7, 7 ; ovt€ .... 
6<ria aXV avotrC &v irddotfiev, ibid. 11 ; cf. Blass, Attische 
Beredsarakeit*, i, 143. 

The case where the negative follows is somewhat different, for 
here the first expression logically includes the second. AUaio^ 
necessarily implies ovk aSiKo^, but the converse is not true. 
Examples are : eocxe rot, o& rot deiKe^, II. 9, 70 ; yp& p ouS' 
rjyvoirjo'ey Hes. Theog. 551 ; cro^ir) . . . ., ovk dyveofioavvrj, 
Hdt. 2, 172; yvarrd kovk a^voyra. Soph. O. T. 58; eKovra kovk 
uKovra, ibid. 1230, conversely, aKovra koI firj cKovra, Lys. 13, 19 ; 
ctxrirep diropia^ ovarj^ .... dXV ov 7roXX^9 d<f>6ovia^ virap'xpvd'q^, 
Isocr. 12, 90. Such is often the force of litotes that an adjectival 
expression with the double negative is stronger than that of the 
opposite positive; thus rhetorically the effect is a climax; cf. 
Gildersleeve, note on Justin Martyr, I, 22, 10. 

Litotes, the figure of understatement, often appears in the form 
of a merely negative expression of that which could be more truly 
expressed positively. As has been shown already, the negative 
compounds in common use could seldom be used alone in this 
figure. Ordinarily, for instance, the use of the term dtre^ri^ 
would be no litotes at all, for the word has by use acquired a 
positive content which makes it the proper contrary, not the mere 
negative, of evcre^ri^. One might well suppose that daefirj^, 
when first used, if applied to a downright opponent of the worship 
of the gods, might be felt as a true instance of litotes. 

But it is coupled with the negative adverb that these words 
appear so frequently used in litotes; indeed it is probably true 
that litotes in Greek is much more frequent with negative adjec- 
tives than with positive and that some negative words are used 
only in this figure. The reason for this is doubtless that the 
positive adjectives in common use are more numerous than the 
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negative^ and since this form of litotes consists in negativing 
the opposite of the word which would be used in simple direct 
statement, we should expect the opposites of the more common 
adjectives to predominate here and not the common adjectives 
themselves. 

The force of the figure seems to lie partly in the suggestion 
of reserve on the side of the speaker or writer and partly in the 
fact that the hearer or reader is compelled to make for himself 
the true judgment which the language used does not state but only 
implies^ so that the thought becomes more a part of his own 
thinking. This latter fact accounts largely for the great force 
in general of the implicit in expression, a phenomenon already 
noticed in connection with the use of compounds. 

The figure is very common in Greek from Homer down. Cf. 
the Homeric ovk a<f)pa)v, ovk oAkohv, ovK airiO'qa'e, ov roi decxi^, 
ov • . . . d/eXrjeU. djj^\4<o is always used with a negative in 
Homer. The figure is not so common in prose as in poetry, but 
it is absent from no department of the literature ; cf. ovk aSrjXov, 
Antip^hon, 1 , 1 3 ; ou/c dr^fKoprjTo^, id. tetral. B, 8, 8. 

The poets sometimes increase the phonetic impressiveness of 
their compounds by adding an element which, while making 
greater the number of syllables, contributes little to the sense, 
so that the result hardly differs in force from a simple negative 
compound. So for the simple negative prefix a negative adjective 
is sometimes substituted, e. g. dcSpoSL/crj^, Find., and many with 
dnreipO', as diretpoyafio^, £!ubul. Com. frag. 35, dTreipoSa/cpv^, 
Aesch., direipofjuaxv^) Find., direipoiroKep^of;, Dion. H., direipo- 
roKo^, Antip. Sid. in Anth. Pal. and many in late writers; so 
Hesych. dirokefio^' direipoirokefw^. Similar are some compounds 
in d^iCKO' particularly affected by Cyrill of Alexandria, e. g. 
d^CKoOeo^ and dipiXofcofiiro^, hardly different in force from 
adeo^ and aKOfiiro^. Again a final element is sometimes added 
which, while formally the second member of a bi-membral 
compound, is hardly more than a mere suffix in force. The 
phenomenon is frequent in the language of Aeschylus and may 
belong to the solemn diction of the old religious poetry. Cf. 
such series of names of divinities as: '^E^aro? (Apollo), 'E^aep- 
709, 'E«^)3oXo9, '^fcarrjfioKo^ ; 'A/otoT^ (Artemis), ^ApioTofiovXr), 
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^ApKrrofjLuxVt (Usener's Gotteniamen, pp. 49 f.) A. J. P. xvii, 
357-8.) In the case of the negative compounds those which have 
an active 86nse are occasionally extended, mostly in late Greek, by 
being again compounded with -7roto9, -Trpayi^^, or -ep709. So a<f>ofio- 
TToiof;, schol. Aesch. =a<f)o^o^y Aesch. Prom. 902; dSiKOTrpayT]^, 
Stob. nearly = aSt/co^ ; so adefiirovp^o^, Eccl,, adifiiTo^ ; avoac- 
ovpy6<;, Aristotle, Ep. Plat., dvoaio^. 



IX. HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF NEGATIVE 

COMPOUNDS IN GREEK. 

As we have seen, the Greek negative prefix is the formal equiv- 
alent of the corresponding element in the original pro-ethnic speech, 
and it is an interesting question, but one hardly to be satisft ctorily 
answered, how many of the pro-ethnic negative compounds the 
Greek inherited and preserved. Fick in his Worterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen,* I, pp. 85 f., gives a list of 10 such words, 
avLTTTTO^i dvay^^, avvhpo^, aKVpo^j ayvcoTOf^y afi^poTo<ij AirovSf 
dvdFaro^, a(f>dcTo^, avirvo^. Such a list has some slight value but 
must not be accepted as at all certain. In the case of such a pro- 
ductive type of formation it is very possible that two or more in- 
dividual languages may have combined phonetically equivalent 
elements quite independently. Again, some of the old words may 
have surviv^ed in a single language only or the form may have 
become altered in one or more of the languages owing to analogical 
influences. A comparison of the phrase xXeFo^; a(f>0LTov, II. 9, 
413, with the Sanskrit gravas akdtam gives strong proof of the 
high antiquity of a<]>0ito^, and the retention of the fi in afil3poTo<; 
marks the compound as old. Fick compares *dfipoTr)aio<; with 
the Zend ameretdt. 

It is unquestionably true that the readiness with which new 
compounds were made in the Greek language and the types of 
formation which were prevalent varied much in the diflerent periods 
of the language and the different spheres of the literature in which 
they were employed. 
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The following tables are the result of an attempt to determine 
the growth in the use of the negative compounds and derivatives 
as far as is shown by the emergence of new words with the develop- 
ment of the literature. To undertake to examine the text of the 
various authors with reference to the use which thev made of the 
negative compounds, new and old, would carry us beyond the limits 
of this dissertation. 

It cannot be claimed for the following tables that they are be- 
yond the need of revision. With the exception of a few additions, 
notably words from the new Bacchylides, the tables include only 
the words found in Liddell and Scott's lexicon. To ascertain the 
first occurrence of the words in the literature Stephanus' Thesaurus 
has been used. The corpus of inscriptions has not been taken into 
account except in the instances where a word is cited only from 
inscriptions, and there is a possibility of error in the uncertainty 
as to the genuine and spurious portions of the Hippocratean corpus. 
There are included, too, a few of the inevitable cases of doubtful 
date and etymology. Absolute accuracy in such a set of figures is 
perhaps hardly to be thought of. The main outlines, however, of 
the tendencies of the language are made clear and can be given so 
satisfactorily in no other way. 

Our collection of the negative compounds is more complete than 
the one included in the general lists of Greek compounds made by 
Schroeder in his book "Ueber die formelle Unterscheidung der 
Redetheile," pp. 198 fi^. A collection of the Latin compounds and 
derivatives containing in-privative has been made by F. L. Vicol, 
Programm des Qr.-Or. Obergymnasiums in Suczawa, 1890 and 
1891. 
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TABLE I. 

Showing the emergence of new negative words in the literature by 
classes and by authors, periods, or departments. See classification on 
p. 16. The column headed m includes anomalous forms which could 
not be otherwise classified. 
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1 


3 




1 


10 
1 




1 


2 
1 




6 


1 


2 






5 


28 
5 






6 
3 




3 




4 
2 


2 
1 





10 



226 
39 

41 

28 

37 

20 

143 

21 

48 

603 



38 
123 
100 

a 

53 
150 
7 
53 
39' 
22 

43 
11 



/ 
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TABLE I (Continued). 



Isocrates 

Isaeus 

Plato 

Xenophon 

Aeschines 

Demosthenes 

Hjpefeides 

Aristotle. 

Middle and New Comedy.... 

Total Attic period....'. 

Alexandrian poetry 

Alexandrian prose 

Total Alexandrian period.... 

Roman period, exc. eccl. and 
technical 

Early Bjzantine period (330- 
622 A.D.), secular lit 

Eoman and Early Byz. peri 
odp, eccl. lit 

Later Byzantine lit 

Anth. Pal 

Oracles 

Inscriptions 

Math, and Astron 

Medical lit 

Khetores, grammarians, scho 
lia, lexica, etc. 

Total Byzantine, eccl., tech 
nical lit., etc 

Uncertain i 

Grand total 



ae 



2 

8 
3 



15 
1 



78 



2 
15 



17 



66 



15 

67 
13 
3 
2 
3 
3 
14 

34 



144 



352 



5 

2 
51 
30 

6 
11 

2 
69 

5 



402 



29 
84 



113 



214 



50 

250 

62 

19 

3 

12 

7 

64 

216 



683 



9 



1631 



(1) 



(I) 



(2) 
(1) 



(3) 



(10) 



d 


«/ 


9 


h 


• 


k 


I 


m 


Tot. 




• 




3 
1 




1 






9 
5 


1 


27 


1 


37 


1 


4 


7 




187 




11 


1 


6 




2 


4 




57 




2 




1 






1 




10 




2 




3 


3 








20 




2 


1 


2 










7 




30 


2 


34 


4 


2 


11 




167 




4 


3 


6 


1 








19 


7 


264 


27 


193 


15 


23 


70 


2 


1081 




31 


4 


4 


7 


2 






79 


1 


39 


3 


37 






25 




204 


1 


70 


7 


41 


7 


2 


25 




283 


3 


83 


20 


81 


8 


13 


28 


2 


518 


1 


27 


10 


14 


2 


5 


3 


1 


128 


1 


51 


34 


73 


2 


5 


35 




508 




17 


16 


26 


1 


1 


9 


1 


146 




24 


3 


3 






1 




53 




6 


3 


2 










16 




3 


1 


5 




1 


3 




28 




3 


3 


2 




1 


1 




20 




15 


3 


10 






6 




112 




107 


22 


66 


8 

• 


25 


43 


1 


511 


2 


263 


95 


190 


13 


38 


101 


3 


1522 




4 


2 


3 






2 




22 


16 


883 


177 


561 


49 


94 


257 


10 


4029 
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TABLE II (Summary of Table I). 



Literature before 500 b. c... 
Attic literature after 500 B.C. 

Alexandrian literature 

Literature of Roman period, 

ezc. eocl. and technical.... 
Byzantine, eccl. and technical 

lit...... 

Uncertain 



Grand total. 



45 

78 
17 


210 
402 
113 


(6) 
(1) 


2 

7 

1 


209 

264 

70 


26 
27 

7 


53 

193 

41 


6 
15 

7 


18 

23 

2 


31 
70 
25 


3 
2 


66 


214 




3 


83 


20 


81 


8 


13 


28 


2 


144 
2 


683 
9 


(3) 


2 


253 

4 


95 
2 


190 
3 


13 


38 


101 
2 


3 


352 


1631 


(10)^ 


15 


883 


177 


561 


49 


94 


257 


10 



603 

1081 

^83 

518 

1522 
22 

4029 



TABLE IIL 

Showing percentage of new negative words by classes in various 
groups of authors. 



Indo-European ( ?), Fick.... 

Early Epic and Lyric 

Frags, early hist., philos. 

and com 

Aesch., Find, and Bacchyli- 

des 

Before 500 B.c 

Attic philos. and technical 

lit., exc. Plat, and Aristot. 
Soph., Eur. and tragic frags. 

Herodotus 

Hippocrates 

Historians, lesser and lost. 
Comedy, Old, Middle and 

New 

Thucydides 

Orators 

Plato ; 

Xenophon 

Aristotle 

Attic lit. after 500 b. o 

Alexandrian lit 

Lit. of Boman period, exc. 

eocl. and technical 

Byzantine and ecclesiasti- 
cal.., 

Anth. Pal 

Oracles 

Inscriptions 

Mathematical and medical 

lit 

Bhetores, grammarians, 

scholia, lexica, etc 

All the literature 



ac 



.100 
075 



.080 
.076 

.079 
.080 
.113 
.067 



.054 
.104 
.046 
.058 
.063 
.090 
.072 
.060 

.108 

.131 
.067 
.125 
.107 

.129 

.067 
.087 



.400 
.321 

.550 

.373 
.348 

.526 
.350 
.245 
.227 
.286 

.306 
.583 
.483 
.372 
526 
413 
.372 
399 

.459 

.414 
358 
.188 
.429 

.638 

.423 
.405 



d 



.006 



.003 



,020 
,143 

009 

Oil 
007 



.006 
.004 

.004 

.004 



^f 



.004 



.500 
.375 

.150 

.316 
.347 

053 
.398 
.•264 
.280 
.286 

252 
.125 
.138 
.197 
.193 
.180 
.244 
.247 

.135 

.140 
.463 
376 
.107 

.136 

.209 
.219 



9 



.024 



.080 
.043 

.053 
.035 

,007 



.099 

Oil 
.007 
.018 
.012 
.025 
.025 

.047 

.087 
.057 
.188 
.036 

.045 

.043 
.0441 



078 .013 



.200 

.099 

088 

.184 
071 
.245 
.267 

.286 

.171 
.063 
.184 
.270 
.105 
.204 
.179 
.145 

.151 

.146 

.067 

125 

.179 

091 

.108 
.139 



.005 
.010 



.019 
.013 



.027 

.034 
.007 

.024 
.014 
.025 

Oil 

.008 



.038 



.016 
.012 



.019 
.030 

.026 
.009 
.019 



.018 
.083 
.057 
.029 
.035 
.012 
.021 
007 

.021 

015 



036 

.008 

.049 
023 



.062 

.100 

.028 
.051 

.079 
.068 
.094 
.013 



.054 
.042 
.034 
.051 
.070 
.066 
.065 
.088 

.062 

.051 
019 

.107 

.053 

.084 
.064 



m 



.008 



.005 



.007 



009 



=1.000 



.002 



.002 
.004 



.002 
002 
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The total number of compounds, not including derivatives, for 
all the literature is 3058, while for the Sanskrit, Knauer gives 
only 1475, and for Latin, Vicol counts only 846 true compounds 
(including the mutata). As far then as the mere number of words 
is concerned, it is not true, as Froehde says, 1. c. p. 214, that the 
use of the negative prefix is in Greek more limited than in the 
other languages which possess it. 

15 per cent, of all the compounds given in the lexicon appear in 
the literature before 500 b. c. The Attic literature adds 26.8 per 
cent, and the Alexandrian 7 per cent., making a total of 48.8 per 
cent, before the Roman period. The Roman period, excluding 
ecclesiastical and technical literature, adds 12.9 per cent, and the 
Byzantine, ecclesiastical and technical literature 37.8 per cent. Un- 
certain are .5 per cent. It will be seen that, as in Latin, a very 
large proportion of the n^ative words belong to the post-classical 
period. Thus it would seem that the negative prefix was one of 
those elements of language, both in Greek and in Latin, which 
became much more productive as the making of the literature 
passed more and more into the hands of those who were not born 
to the traditions of the. classical speech. Negative terms, for ex- 
ample, are quite prominent in the list of Greek words used by 
Cicero. 

From Table I it may be seen that the only authors or groups 
of authors of the classical period in whose writings 100 or more 
of these negative words appear for the first time are: Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle. 
In the later language the new words appear very largely in the 
departments of medicine and philology. On the other hand the 
conservative vocabulary of the orators, with all the bulk of this 
department of the literature, furnishes only 87 new words altogether, 
and no one orator as many as 20 except Antiphon (22) and Demos- 
thenes (20). The number in the latter case is to be explained as 
due largely to the great bulk of the extant orations. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that Antiphon furnishes the largest number of new 
negative words of any of the orators. The fact that he is the first 
of the orators may be off-set by the small bulk of his extant ora- 
tions. But Antiphon^s elevated style, the sternness of his subject, 
hdmicide, his religious, almost Aeschylean tone, his fondness for 
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antithesis and parallelism, the fullness of significance, which he is 
wont to compress into single words, all contribute to explain his 
proneness to employ the negative compounds and theit derivatives, 
a proneness still more apparent after a glance at a few pages of his 
text. Cf. A. J. P., XVI, 525. 

In the search for new words a proportionately larger number 
are of course to be expected in an earlier than in a later portion of 
the literature. It is clear, however, that the , classical literature 
after Homer gained a very large proportion of its negative com- 
pounds from the poetic sphere of tragedy and the more or less 
technical works of Hippocrates, Plato and Aristotle. Very few 
new compounds are to be cited from the fourth century. In later 
Greek important accessions to the number of new words come from 
the Anthology, Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus, 
Lucian, and Cyrill of Alexandria. Many are very late and are to 
be found only in Hesychius, Eustathius, Tzetzes and the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum; many are cited simply as ecclesiastical or 
Byzantine. 

Table III gives the percentage of the whole number appearing 
in any author or group of authors which is formed by any one 
class. A glance at the first column in Table III shows that only 
a small proportion of the total number of negative words is formed 
by the compounds of prefix + adjective, especially in the classical 
language. Herodotus, Thucydides and Aristotle show a slight 
advance on the rest, while the proportion is lowest of all in the 
orators. It becomes larger again in late Greek. 

Next in interest is a comparison of the second and fourth 
columns, classes b and ef. The great majority of the negative 
compounds in Homer are either verbal compounds of the type, 
ahdjjiaaro^, or secondary possessives (mutata) of the type, d(f)vXKo<;. 
We observe relatively a quite steady advance of the later language 
beyond the earlier in the making of the -T09 compounds and a 
still more striking falling off in the introduction of new mutata, 
compounds whose second member is a noun or a verbal stem. 
These changes are most noticeable in prose. Thus in Homer and 
early lyric poetry the mutata of class efare the more numerous ; but 
the relation is reversed in Hesiod, Aeschylus, Pindar and Bac- 
chylides, while in the fragments of early philosophy, history and 
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comedy the shift is very much more marked. For the whole 
period before the fifth century the proportions are about equal. 
In tragedy after Aeschylus the mutata again predominate, also in 
the Ionic Herodotus and Hippocrates, but nowhere else within the 
range of the table except in the very poetic spheres of the Anthology 
and the Oracles. The mutata are slightly the more numerous in 
Alexandrian poetry (not shown in Table III, but see Table I). 
In comedy, Plato, Xenophon and Aristotle the -T09 compounds 
predominate, and in Thucydides and the orators the percentages 
of mutata are away down to about the level of late Greek. In 
the fragments of philosophy (largely. those attributed to Democri- 
tus) and in inscriptions the proportion of the mutata is lowest. 
The large use then of the mutata in preference to the verbals in 
-T09 is most clearly poetic and perhaps, though of this we do not 
feel so certain, it is Ionic. Many of the mutata belong only to 
the higher ranges of literature and never gained currency in prose. 
It seems to have been distinctly an older habit of the language to 
coin a mutatum from a noun than to make a new v/erbal in -T09 
from the verb which corresponded to the noun. Yet as early as 
Homer we find a number of pairs like the following : a7rvpo<;, 
airvpayro^y arekri^, aT€\€aro<;, artfio^, drifiTfTO^, The slight rise 
in the proportion of mutata in the philological literature is largely 
due to the citation of rare words in the lexica. In the later 
literature the list of -T09 compounds is swelled by the numerous 
compounds with verbals having already a prepositional prefix. 
The solitary example in Homer is dirpoTLficuTTo^ ; Hesiod adds 
dveiri^earos and dveirippeKTO^, 

In the column containing the percentage of compounds of class g 
(as dvavB6'fjLaxo<; Bacchylides, etc.) the highest percentages are in 
Aeschylus, Pindar and Bacchylides, comedy, ecclesiastical and 
Byzantine writers, and most of all in the Oracles, which last speaks 
especially for the high poetic tone of these imposing compounds. 
Those in comedy may be credited to mere comic exuberance in 
word-formation or to parody and paratragedy, those in ecclesiastical 
and Byzantine writers to the general tendency of late Greek toward 
making common the loftier diction of earlier times. 
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The oolumn headed h contains the percentages of the new deriva- 
tive nouns^ for the most part abstract. These next to the -ro^ 
compounds and the mutata are the most numerous of the negative 
words ; see foot of Table III. Indeed, in the orators, Plato and 
Aristotle, and in much of the late prose they rank next to the -T09 
compounds and exceed the mutata in number! Disregarding the 
fragments of the lesser historians — the numbers are so small that 
the proportions may be only accidental — the highest percentage is 
Plato's; the percentages of Herodotus and Hippocrates follow 
close behind. The small number of new negative abstracts in 
Thucydides is noticeable, but then Thucydides could say 17 o^ 
^caXva-vf;, etc.; cf. p. 31. The percentages are low in the poets. 
This may have some relation to the use of the neuter of adjectives 
as abstract nouns, which is more characteristic of the older language 
(Wil.-Moell. on Eur. H. F. 75). Ou the" relation between the use 
of negative abstract nouns and the negative articular infinitive no 
trustworthy conclusion can be drawn from this table. For the 
orators the numbers of new negative abstracts are too small to 
afford any reliable basis for inference. Better results would doubt- 
less be gained by studying the use of all the negative abstracts in 
the indices and texts of the Attic writers. 

The derivative adverbs with the negative prefix, outside of those 
regularly formed in -0)9, are mostly those in -i (-et) and are shown 
by the tables not to have been at all numerous, only 94 in all. 
Yet a few new ones appear in every period of the literature (see 
Tables I and II), notably 23 in good Attic, and 25 in the late 
grammarians and lexicographers. 



The vrj- compounds. Leaving out of account vrjino^ and its 
derivatives as being doubtful in etymology, the compounds in vq- 
make their appearance in the literature as follows : Hom. 13, Hes. 
5, lyric poets 2 + 2 doubtful, Pind. 2^ Emped. 1, Soph. 1, Old 
Comedy 1, Com. Anon. 1, Hdt. 1, Hippocr. 1+1 doubtful, Andoc. 
1, Alexandrian poetry 7, late Greek 13. 
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Of the 52 compounds and derivative words in 1/17- only 13 ap- 
pear first in prose, and only one, vriiroivei (Andoc, after Homeric 
v^7roivos:\ first in Attic prose. Considering the poetic and archaic 
sphere of these vrf- compounds, the predominance of the mutata 
(ef) was to be expected. This is very marked in the Early and 
Attic literature but does not hold true for the later period. 



Early and Attic literature 

Alexandrian and later literature... 



Total 



a 


6 


ef 


9 


h 


• 

t 


k 


I 


1 


3 

7 


14 
4 


2 

1 


7 
4 


1 


I 


5 
2 


1 


10 


18 


3 


11 


1 


1 


7 



Tot. 

32 
20 

52 
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HolHster Adalbert Hamilton was born in Wayne Co., New 
York, Jan. 14, 1870. His preliminary education was received in 
the public schools of Rochester, New York. In the autumn of 
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York, and during the years 1894-96 he was instructor in Latin 
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1896-99 he was a graduate student at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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the degree of doctor of philosophy. He attended the lectures of 
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ment, and especially to Professor Gildersleeve, who by his kindly 
interest, by the inspiration of his teaching and by the influence 
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